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A  comprehensive  state  survey  requires  an  assessment  of  its  manpower  resources.  Such 
resources  consist  of  more  than  the  number  of  workers  and  their  locations.  Adequate  evalu- 
ation must  consider  also,  occupational  skills,  education  and  training,  productivity  as  re- 
flected in  earnings,  and  the  business,  labor  and  legal  environment  in  which  people  work. 
An  inventory  of  these  characteristics  is  presented  in  this  volume,  Manpower  Resources,  of  the 
Atlas  of  Illinois  Resources. 

Previous  sections — entitled  Water  Supply  and  Climate;  Mineral  Resources;  Forests,  Wildlife, 
and  Recreation;  and  Transportation — were  produced  for  the  Division  of  Industrial  Planning 
and  Development  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Section  5  on  Manpower  has  been  made  possible 
by  initial  support  from  the  State  of  Illinois  Board  of  Economic  Development.  Substantial 
additional  funds  required  to  print  this  Section  have  been  contributed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company,  Chicago;  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company,  Springfield;  Northern 
Illinois  Gas  Company,  Maywood;  Illinois  Power  Company,  Decatur;  Central  Illinois  Electric 
and  Gas  Company,  Rockford;  Iowa-Illinois  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa; 
and  Union  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  University  of  Illinois  has  joined 
with  these  organizations  by  allocating  funds  available  from  other  than  state  tax  sources  for 
the  printing  of  Section  5  as  a  contribution  to  the  eff"orts  of  the  State  in  the  field  of  economic 
development. 

This  volume  was  prepared  in  1960  and  1961 .  Full  references  are  given  to  various  sources 
of  information  to  assist  the  reader  who  is  particularly  interested  in  obtaining  the  most  recent 
available  data. 


MANPOWER  RESOURCES  AND  UTILIZATION 

Richard  C.  Wilcock 

Illinois  is  ihc  fourth  largest  state  in  population  and  a  leader  in  both  industrial 
and  farm  output.  Its  balanced  economy  and  its  relatively  even  division  between 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  have  given  Illinois  the  essential  conditions 
for  healthy  industrial  growth  and  have  also  meant  that  Illinois  in  major  trends  of 
population,  labor  force,  and  employment  closely  parallels  the  development  of  the 
entire  United  States  economy. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  Illinois  population  has  been  shifting  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  as  less  manpower  is  needed  on  the  farms.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  has  been  the  urban,  suburban,  and  exurban  areas  around  the  major 
cities  of  the  state  which  have  had  the  most  rapid  growth  in  population  and  labor 
force.  This  trend  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Chicago  area,  where  the  City  of 
Chicago  lost  slightly  in  population  between  1950  and  1960  while  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  area  had  a  population  increase  of  over  70  percent. 

The  urbanization  and  population  shifts  within  the  state  illustrate  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  Illinois  economy  and  the  willingness  of  enough  people  to  move  to  areas 
where  job  opportunities  are  expanding.  At  the  same  time,  many  communities  which 
have  the  labor  supply  and  other  facilities  to  support  more  industry  and  employment 
are  endeavoring  to  attract  additional  industry.  A  number  of  communities  in  southern 
Illinois,  particularly,  provide  excellent  locations  for  new  industry  because  they  not 
only  have  the  requisite  physical  characteristics  but  also  an  underutilized  supply  of 
labor,  including  ex-residents  and  out-commuters  who  would  prefer  to  return  to  their 
home  towns  to  work. 

While  local  labor  forces  are  for  the  most  part  more  fully  utilized  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas,  all  of  these  areas  are  capable  of  rapid  expansion  and  of  meeting  demands 
for  all  types  of  labor.  Research  studies  have  shown  that  when  employment  demand 
increases,  the  local  population  is  usually  capable  of  a  higher  rate  of  labor  force 
participation  and  can  be  augmented  rapidly  through  in-migration  of  experienced 
workers. 

The  quality  of  the  state's  manpower  resources  depends  upon  public  education, 
vocational  training,  and  industrial  experience.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  trends 
in  Illinois  population,  labor  force,  employment,  and  earnings,  this  Atlas  includes  data 
on  public  and  private  higher  education  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  The 
educational  institutions,  together  with  the  diversified  occupational  experience  of  its 
labor  force,  give  Illinois  a  front-ranking  position  in  manpower  resources.  Finally, 
the  special  articles  on  labor  relations  and  labor  law  show  the  extent  to  which  Illinois 
provides  a  favorable  climate  for  industrial  growth  while  protecting  the  industrial 
and  economic  rights  of  all  workers  in  the  state. 
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POPULATION  SIZE  AND  TRENDS 

Illinois  population  expanded  by  15  to  18  percent  each  decade  between  1900  and 
1930.  In  contrast,  population  increased  only  4  percent  in  the  1930's  and  10  percent 
in  the  1940's.  The  1960  Census  data,  however,  show  a  gain  of  almost  16  percent  for 
the  state  since  the  1950  Census  although  half  of  the  102  counties  lost  population 
during  this  time.  Considerable  gains  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  offset  these  losses  and  account  for  the  over-all  actual  increase  of  15.7  percent 
for  the  decade  compared  with  the  national  gain  of  18.6  percent. 

Population  shifts  within  Illinois  have  been  similar  to  those  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  Rural  areas  are  losing  population  because  less  manpower  is  needed  on 
the  farms  as  a  result  of  productivity  increases.  In  some  counties,  however,  declining 
employment  in  coal  mining,  manufacturing,  or  both  has  contributed  to  population 
losses. 

Some  of  the  major  cities  have  also  either  grown  slowly  or  declined  in  population. 
The  City  of  Chicago,  for  example,  while  still  maintaining  its  position  as  second  largest 
in  the  nation,  dropped  1.9  percent  during  the  decade  and  the  City  of  Peoria,  7.8 
percent.  These  losses,  however,  have  been  much  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  the 
urban,  suburban,  and  exurban  areas  surrounding  the  cities.  That  part  of  the  Chicago 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area  lying  outside  of  the  City  of  Chicago  jumped  71.5  per- 
cent; the  area  outside  Peoria  expanded  by  33.9  percent;  and  the  area  associated  with 
Rockford  grew  by  39.7  percent. 

Population  losses  have  been  concentrated  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  state  in  counties  with  predominantly  rural  populations.  The  decline  in  these 
localities  began  in  the  early  1940's  when  wartime  jobs  drew  workers  and  their  families 
to  metropolitan  areas.  The  net  out-migration  from  these  sections  has  continued  as  a 
result  of  insufficient  local  job  opportunities. 

The  process  of  urbanization  can  be  illustrated  by  the  Chicago  Standard  Metro- 
politan Area  which  has  approximately  62  percent  of  the  state's  10  million  people  and 
is  expanding  in  population  relative  to  the  rest  of  Illinois.  Five  of  the  six  metropolitan 
counties  of  the  Chicago  area  (Du  Page,  Kane,  Lake,  Will,  and  McHenry)  all  grew  by 
more  than  20  percent  during  the  decade,  with  Lake  and  McHenry  increasing  by 
more  than  60  percent  and  Du  Page  doubling  its  population.  Several  counties  ad- 
jacent to  the  Chicago  area  (Kankakee,  Kendall  and  De  Kalb)  have  also  grown 
faster  than  the  state  and  national  averages.  Population  and  labor  force  trends  in 
the  Chicago  area  are  examined  in  greater  detail  on  other  pages. 

Metropolitan  expansion  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that  the  other  six  counties 
with  above-average  growth  are  all  metropolitan — Winnebago  County  (Rockford), 
Tazewell  (Peoria),  Macon  (Decatur),  Madison  and  St.  Clair  (East  St.  Louis),  and 
Champaign  (Champaign-Urbana).  Only  Cook,  Peoria,  Sangamon  (Springfield), 
and  Rock  Island  (Rock  Island-Moline)  expanded  less  than  16  percent  after  1950. 
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POPULATION  OF  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS 

In  order  to  facilitate  analysis,  the  areas  of  the  state  outside  of  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Areas  have  been  divided  into  more  or  less  arbitrary  regions.  The  re- 
gional boundaries  define  the  limits  of  areas  in  which  the  economic  products  are 
similar  and  topography,  soils,  and  mineral  resources  are  roughly  of  the  same  quality. 
As  a  group,  these  areas  have  either  grown  more  slowly  than  the  metropolitan  areas 
or  have  lost  population.  The  slow  growth  and  population  losses  are  generally  the 
result  of  net  out-migration  exceeding  the  natural  increase  in  population  (natural 
increase  being  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths). 

The  nonmetropolitan  regions  which  have  gained  population  since  either  1930  or 
1940  are  all  in  the  northern  or  east  central  part  of  the  state.  Several  of  these  areas 
have  had  an  accelerated  population  growth  in  each  decade  and  three  exceeded  the 
average  state  gain  in  the  1950's.  The  largest  gains  were  in  areas  that  not  only  contain 
cities  with  diversified  and  growing  industrial  economies  but  are  also  adjacent  to 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas.  Some  of  the  smaller  cities  and/or  surrounding  areas 
which  have  had  net  in-migration  supplementing  their  natural  population  increase 
are  Kankakee,  Bloomington,  Danville,  La  Salle,  Ottawa,  Sterling,  Dixon,  and 
Freeport.  Two  areas  have  had  population  gains,  except  in  the  1940's.  One  area  lies 
between  Springfield  and  Peoria  and  the  other  is  south  of  Champaign.  Both  had 
relatively  small  population  increases  in  the  1950's. 

All  of  the  other  nonmetroplitan  areas  have  lost  population.  These  areas  are  in 
south  central,  west  central,  and  southern  Illinois.  Most  of  these  areas  gained  popu- 
lation in  the  1930's  but  have  been  losing  population  since  1940  (and  in  one  area, 
since  1950)  as  a  result  of  net  out-migration.  Economic  conditions  were  depressed  in 
these  areas  in  the  1930's  but  there  was  no  place  for  most  potential  migrants  to  go 
because  of  the  nationwide  economic  depression.  In  the  1940's  and  1950's,  however, 
continued  declines  in  coal-mining  and  agricultural  employment  along  with  the  at- 
traction of  job  opportunities  in  large  metropolitan  areas  have  caused  the  out-migra- 
tion. In  two  areas,  there  was  a  loss  of  population  even  in  the  1930's,  although  the 
declines  have  been  greater  since  1940. 

In  spite  of  the  out-migration,  however,  research  studies  have  shown  that  these 
economic  areas  continue  to  have  a  large  supply  of  labor,  inuch  of  it  with  industrial 
experience.  This  supply  includes  not  only  workers  in  residence  but  many  who  were 
born  and  raised  in  the  areas  and  would  like  to  return.  Some  of  the  cities  capable  of 
rapid  industrial  expansion  include  Quincy,  Jacksonville,  Litchfield,  Centralia,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Carbondale,  West  Frankfort,  Marion,  Herrin,  Harrisburg,  and  Cairo. 
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POPULATION  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

The  greater  part  of  the  Illinois  population  growth  has  been  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.  These  areas  have  had  higher  rates  of  natural  increase  than  the  nonmetro- 
politan  areas,  on  the  average.  Further,  Chicago,  Rockford  and  the  Illinois  Section 
of  St.  Louis  have  had  a  large  net  inflow  of  people  from  other  parts  of  the  state  and 
from  out-of-state.  The  exceptions  to  rapid  growth  have  occurred  in  areas  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  employment  in  a  few  industries.  The  areas  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion growth  have  been  those  with  the  greatest  industrial  diversification. 

The  fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  in  recent  years  has  been  Rockford  which 
has  a  highly-diversified  industrial  economy.  The  East  St.  Louis  area  of  Madison 
and  St.  Clair  Counties,  also  highly-diversified,  has  been  a  close  second.  Rockford 
specializes  in  machine  tools  and  other  metalworking  industries,  while  the  Illinois 
Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Area  has  oil  refineries,  steel  mills,  and  other  basic  industry 
along  with  a  variety  of  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Area  is  one  of  the  great  industrialized  areas 
of  the  world,  with  almost  every  type  of  industry  well  represented.  When  one  industry 
declines  in  this  situation,  as  meatpacking  has  done,  another  industry  such  as  electron- 
ics is  likely  to  expand.  Chicago,  therefore,  tends  to  be  largely  protected  from  the 
type  of  long-term  unemployment  which  can  occur  in  an  area  that  is  dominated  by 
one  or  a  few  industries. 

In  the  1950  to  1956  period,  several  of  the  metropolitan  economic  areas  of  the 
state  had  either  very  modest  rates  of  in-migration  or  even  net  out-migration.  The 
general  cause  appears  to  be  insufficient  diversification.  The  Rock  Island-Moline 
area  has  been  dominated  by  the  farm  equipment  industry  and  employment  trends 
in  this  industry  have  meant  more  modest  growth  than  the  potential  of  the  area  would 
indicate.  Peoria,  Springfield,  Decatur,  and  Champaign-Urbana  also  have  substantial 
unutilized  growth  potential  and  an  available  labor  supply  for  diversified  industrial 
growth. 

Expected  Future  Growth 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  situations  sug- 
gests that  future  population  growth  in  Illinois  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
rate  of  industrial  expansion  and  diversification.  Projections  of  recent  trends  indicate 
that  between  1960  and  1965  Illinois  population  should  expand  by  800  to  900,000 
and  that  most  of  this  growth  will  be  concentrated  in  the  metropolitan  areas  and  in 
those  industrialized  localities  which  are  rapidly  reaching  metropolitan  status,  such 
as  Kankakee,  La  Salle,  and  Bloomington.  Population  growth  in  metropolitan  areas 
dominated  by  one  or  two  industries  and  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  other  than  those 
mentioned  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  success  of  these  areas  in  attracting 
new  industry. 
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LABOR  FORCE 

Comparison  with  National  Trends 

As  shown  in  the  graphs,  growth  of  the  lUinois  labor  force  during  this  century 
has  closely  paralleled  that  of  the  United  States.  Trends  in  the  employment  and 
unemployment  components  of  the  labor  force  have  also  been  quite  similar.  One 
significant  difference  in  recent  years,  however,  is  that  the  proportion  of  Illinois  pop- 
ulation in  the  labor  force  has  remained  at  a  higher  level  than  is  true  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  About  60  percent  of  the  Illinois  population  14  years  of  age  and  over  is 
in  the  labor  force,  compared  with  about  58  percent  for  the  United  States. 

One  reason  for  the  high  level  of  labor  force  participation  in  Illinois  is  that  the 
state  economy  has  been  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  its  population,  indicating 
substantial  productivity  gains  in  both  industry  and  agriculture.  The  proportion  of 
the  population  in  the  labor  force  has  remained  high  even  though  Illinois  population 
rose  more  slowly  than  the  average  for  the  United  States.  The  greatest  employment 
gain  has  been  in  nonmanufacturing  industries  other  than  agriculture.  The  fact  that 
farm  employment  fell  more  than  the  national  average  reflects  the  accelerated 
mechanization  on  Illinois  farms. 

Expected  Future  Growth 

In  the  coming  decade  three  quarters  of  a  million  to  a  million  new  workers  will 
enter  the  Illinois  labor  force.  The  labor  force  experts  anticipate  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  areas  of  chronic  unemployment  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
the  general  problem  will  be  not  so  much  the  existence  of  job  opportunities  as  it  will 
be  the  development  of  the  professional  and  technical  skills  that  industry  will  require. 

Illinois  employers  and  schools  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  increased  training 
for  workers  already  in  the  labor  force  and  for  new  entrants.  A  diversified  industrial 
economy,  the  presence  of  major  growth  industries  including  electronics  and  atomic 
power,  and  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  suggest  that  Illinois  will  continue  to  create  at  least  its  proportionate  share  of 
job  opportunities  for  a  growing  population. 

The  impact  of  the  Seaway  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  reduced  cost  of 
importing  raw  materials  and  shipping  finished  products  to  foreign  markets,  together 
with  the  Chicago  area's  huge  rail  network,  means  that  all  of  northern  Illinois  will 
be  aided  in  expanding  output  and  employment.  Transportation  advantages  will 
influence  other  parts  of  the  state  as  well,  including  those  with  existing  water  routes 
to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
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Comparison  of 
UNITED  STATES  AND 
ILLINOIS  EMPLOYMENT 


Data  OS  of  March  of  eoch  yeor 
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LABOR  MARKET  AREA  ANALYSIS 

The  facing  map  shows  the  labor  market  areas  for  which  the  Illinois  State  Em- 
ployment Service  made  labor  force  estimates  in  1960  and  1961.  Some  are  Standard 
Metropolitan  areas  and  others  nonmetropolitan  areas.  The  latter  include  several 
which  have  tended  toward  persistent  and  relatively  high  levels  of  unemployment. 
Trend  analysis  and  labor  market  studies  show  that  all  of  these  areas  are  capable  of 
substantial  and  rapid  labor  force  expansion  to  meet  employer  needs.  The  metropoli- 
tan areas,  although  they  have  higher  rates  of  labor  force  participation,  can  expand 
both  through  in-migration  and  through  greater  utilization  of  the  resident  population. 
Some  of  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  shown  on  the  map  have  relatively  large  supplies 
of  unemployed  workers  with  industrial  experience  and  in  addition  can  attract  large 
numbers  of  other  trained  workers,  mostly  those  who  have  previously  lived  in  these 
areas  and  have  out-migrated. 

The  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  has  by  far  the  largest 
labor  force  in  the  state  and  is  described  in  some  detail  on  later  pages.  The  "down- 
state"  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  are  far  smaller  but  have  a  combined  labor  force 
of  more  than  700,000  workers.  The  largest  of  these  areas  is  the  Illinois  Section  of  the 
St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Area.  Because  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  work  in  Illinois  also  live  in  the  state.  The  State  Employment  Service 
divides  the  Illinois  section  into  East  St.  Louis,  Alton,  and  Belleville  sub-areas.  The 
three  combined  have  a  diversified  economy  of  petroleum  refining,  industrial  chemi- 
cals, fertilizers,  primary  and  fabricated  metals,  meatpacking,  and  many  other  indus- 
tries. The  area  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  center  with  the  largest  number  of 
manufacturing  employees  in  the  state  outside  of  Chicago. 

In  the  Peoria-Pekin  area,  nonelectrical  machinery,  particularly  farm  and  road 
building  equipment,  dominates  manufacturing  employment.  The  area  is  also  a  major 
center  of  food  and  beverage  manufacturing.  Moline-Rock  Island  (plus  Davenport, 
Iowa)  has  long  been  a  major  farm  equipment  manufacturing  center  and  this  industry 
still  predominates  in  the  local  economy  in  spite  of  a  considerable  trend  in  industrial 
diversification.  Rockford  has  been  expanding  rapidly  with  a  diversified  industrial 
economy  of  machine  tools,  other  nonelectrical  machinery,  fabricated  metals,  scien- 
tific instruments,  and  transportation  equipment. 

The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  includes  a  number  of  important  industrial 
cities  such  as  Joliet,  Aurora,  and  Waukegan.  Among  the  smaller  Standard  Metro- 
politan Areas,  Decatur  has  considerable  industrial  diversification.  Springfield,  the 
State  Capital  city,  is  making  a  major  effort  to  expand  manufacturing  employment 
to  help  balance  its  economy  which  now  has  large  proportions  of  its  work  force  in 
government,  service,  and  trade  occupations.  In  Champaign-Urbana,  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas,  the  major  employers  are 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  Chanute  Air  Force  Base. 
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CHICAGO  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 

Population  Size  and  Trends 

In  1960,  on  the  basis  of  governmental  surveys,  the  Chicago  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Area  was  redefined  so  that  it  now  includes  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  Lake, 
McHenry,  and  Will  Counties  in  Illinois  and  Lake  and  Porter  Counties  in  Indiana. 
Studies  of  commuting  patterns  show  that  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  sections  of  the 
redefined  area  still  constitute  fairly  distinct  labor  market  areas.  For  this  reason,  the 
maps  and  discussion  cover  the  six  Illinois  counties  only. 

The  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Area  covers  3714  square  miles  and  the 
1960  Census  shows  a  population  of  6,220,900  persons,  a  gain  of  20.1  percent  over 
1950.  Cook  County  has  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  with  82.5  percent 
of  the  metropolitan  area's  population  and  a  little  over  half  of  the  state's  entire  popu- 
lation. The  other  counties  in  the  area,  however,  have  been  growing  much  more 
rapidly  than  Cook,  illustrating  the  trends  toward  industrial  decentraHzation  and 
suburban  living. 
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POPULATION  GROWTH,  CHICAGO  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREA,  1950  AND  1960 

Approximately  60,000  firms  and  a  labor  force  of  more  than  2,800,000  workers 
are  located  in  this  six-county  metropolitan  region.  The  labor  force  is  expected  to 
pass  the  three-million  mark  in  less  than  five  years.  The  Chicago  labor  force  is  large 
not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  area's  population.  A  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Business  study,  based  on  1955  data,  shows  that  Chicago's  popu- 
lation was  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the  economically  active  age  groups  (ages 
15  through  65)  than  the  U.  S.  population;  a  higher  proportion  of  those  in  the  active 
age  groups  were  in  the  labor  force — 74  percent  in  Chicago  compared  with  65.9 
percent  for  the  nation;  and  the  labor  force  participation  of  women  was  39.2  percent, 
well  above  the  33.3  percent  average  for  the  nation.  These  high  participation  rates, 
together  with  an  above-average  proportion  of  workers  in  high-productivity  industries 
and  an  above-average  output  per  worker  within  most  industries,  gave  Chicago  an 
output  per  capita  48  percent  above  the  national  average. 
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Commuting  Patterns  and  Jobs 

The  suburban  counties  of  the  Chicago  Labor  Market  Area  have  been  expanding 
more  rapidly  in  industry  and  employment  than  the  "core  counties"  of  Cook  and  Du 
Page.  The  population  growth  of  these  counties,  therefore,  is  not  entirely  the  result 
of  persons  employed  in  Cook  County  residing  in  suburban  areas.  Much  of  it  is, 
instead,  the  result  of  growing  job  opportunities  in  the  more  decentralized  industrial 
and  business  districts. 

Intercounty  commuting  is,  in  fact,  relatively  small,  with  the  more  mature  in- 
dustrial counties  having  less  in-and-out  commuting  than  the  counties  with  more 
recent  industrial  expansion.  Cook  County,  for  example,  draws  less  than  7  percent 
of  its  labor  supply  (about  140,000  workers)  from  other  counties.  Kane,  Will,  and 
Kankakee  Counties,  with  established  but  rapidly  expanding  industrial  economies, 
each  attract  less  than  12  percent  of  their  workers  from  outside  their  boundaries. 
McHenry  and  Du  Page  counties,  with  more  recent  industrialization,  have  about 
15  percent  of  their  labor  forces  who  are  in-commuters.  Lake  County,  with  the 
largest  employment  outside  of  Cook  and  with  rapid  industrialization,  also  pulls 
about  15  percent  of  its  work  force  from  other  counties. 

Cook  County  population  and  labor  force  dominate  the  Chicago  Labor  Market 
Area.  Even  though  93.6  percent  of  its  workers  live  within  its  borders,  the  commuters 
to  Cook  County  nevertheless  constitute  relatively  large  proportions  of  the  workers 
living  in  adjacent  counties.  Du  Page  County,  which  is  largely  residential,  contributes 
66.5  percent  of  its  nonfarm  workers  to  the  Cook  County  labor  force.  About  25 
percent  of  all  the  workers  who  reside  in  Lake,  McHenry,  and  Will  Counties  also 
work  in  Cook  County.  Very  little  commuting,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  place  from 
Cook  County  to  other  counties;  only  1 .4  percent  of  the  workers  residing  in  Cook  have 
jobs  outside  the  county. 

Expected  Future  Growth 

Because  it  has  a  labor  force  with  a  complete  range  of  occupational  skills  and 
because  of  its  many  other  advantages  of  central  location,  transportation  facilities, 
and  diversified  industrial  structure,  the  Chicago  area  will  almost  certainly  continue 
to  expand  and  more  fully  realize  its  enormous  economic  potential.  With  the  steady 
growth  of  new  express  highways  and  the  contemplated  merger  of  railroad  terminals, 
industry  is  likely  to  maintain  its  movement  to  outlying  districts  of  the  area.  This 
will  result  in  further  rapid  population  growth  outside  the  City  of  Chicago.  A  strong 
possibility  in  the  next  decade  is  a  more  rapid  expansion  of  jobs  than  population  in 
the  fringe  areas.  One  consequence  may  be  that  commuting  from  Cook  County  to 
adjacent  counties  will  increase  substantially.  The  great  majority  of  workers,  how- 
ever, will  continue  to  reside  near  their  places  of  work,  even  though  large  firms  con- 
tinue to  attract  a  number  of  longer-distance  commuters. 
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CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Area 

1952-1959 
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LABOR  FORCE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Age  and  Sex  Distribution 

Estimates  made  by  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service,  using  1956  data, 
shows  that  78  percent  of  all  Illinois  men  and  33  percent  of  the  women  14  years  of 
age  and  over  were  in  the  labor  force.  As  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  participation  rate  of  men  has  been  dropping  gradually  as  a  result 
of  teenagers  and  men  20  to  24  years  old  staying  in  school  longer  and  larger  propor- 
tions of  workers  retiring  at  or  near  the  age  of  65.  The  participation  of  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  assumed  to  be  steadily  increasing  with  almost  all  of  the  increase 
coming  from  women  over  35  years  of  age  and  particularly  those  45  and  over.  In 
1956,  40  percent  of  Illinois  women  between  45  and  55  were  estimated  to  be  in  the 
labor  force,  compared  with  34  percent  in  1950;  the  rate  for  women  55-64  went  up 
from  25  percent  to  33  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Anticipated  Changes 

As  in  other  states,  women  in  these  age  groups  are  and  will  be  a  major  source  of 
labor  force  expansion.  Even  though  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as 
women  in  the  labor  force,  women  are  now  entering  the  labor  force  in  larger  numbers 
than  men.  In  the  next  few  years,  the  greatest  number  and  percentage  of  women 
entrants  will  be  in  the  14-24  year  age  group.  Many  of  these  women  will  enter  the 
labor  force  temporarily  and  then  drop  out  while  they  get  married  and  raise  families. 
The  next  largest  supply  of  additional  women  workers  will  be  in  the  35-and-over 
group.  These  women  will  offer  a  more  stable  supply  of  additional  workers  since 
they  are  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  labor  force  continuously. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  male  labor  force  is  also  changing.  The  high  birth 
rate  of  the  1940's  is  bringing  larger  numbers  and  proportions  of  young  men  14-24 
years  old  into  the  labor  force.  In  contrast,  men  between  25  and  35 — a  group  that 
supplies  new  skilled  craftsmen,  supervisors,  junior  executives,  and  professional  men 
— are  in  short  supply.  As  a  result,  younger  men  will  have  to  enter  the  labor  force  at 
higher  levels  of  skill  and  move  up  more  rapidly  than  formerly.  This  means  more 
and  better  education  is  required. 

Another  group  that  is  expanding  rapidly  is  the  45-and-over  or  so-called  "older 
worker"  group.  The  State  Employment  Service  and  other  agencies  have  been  active 
in  finding  jobs  for  men  in  this  group  who  become  unemployed  and  in  encouraging 
additional  training  and  retraining  for  those  who  need  to  adapt  to  changes  in  tech- 
nology or  to  move  into  less  strenuous  work. 
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Occupational  Distribution 

Occupational  shifts  are  taking  place  in  the  Illinois  labor  force  that  reflect  the 
changing  character  of  the  Illinois  economy.  Expanding  income  means  a  greater  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  services.  Higher  productivity  on  the  farms  means  fewer  farmers 
and  farmhands  in  spite  of  increasing  farm  output.  Changes  in  technology  and  the 
spread  of  automation  mean  a  lower  demand  for  unskilled  laborers  and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  for  technicians,  engineers,  and  scientists.  As  the  table  below  shows, 
professional  and  technical  workers  will  be  in  the  shortest  supply  unless  the  schools  and 
universities  greatly  increase  the  numbers  of  graduates  trained  for  critical  shortage 
occupations. 
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CHANGES  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  ILLINOIS  LABOR  FORCE,  1950  TO   1965 

Analysis  of  labor  force  data  shows  that  tin-  demand  fur  skilled  manpower  has  thus 
far  been  met  in  the  state.  Migration  to  the  metropolitan  areas,  steady  increases  in 
the  average  number  of  years  of  school  completed,  increases  in  college  enrollment  much 
more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  population  growth,  salary  improvements  attracting  larger 
numbers  of  qualified  persons  into  high  school  and  college  teaching,  acceleration  of 
industrial  and  technical  education,  more  extensive  training  programs  within  industry 
—all  have  helped  create  the  labor  force  trends  described  in  the  previous  pages.  The 
estimates  for  1965  shown  in  the  above  table,  however,  indicate  that  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  problem  is  particularly  urgent  because  of  the  relative  scarcity  in  the 
next  few  years  of  workers  in  the  25-44  year  age  groups.  It  is  expected,  nevertheless, 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  managements,  unions,  school  systems,  university  officials, 
the  employment  service  system,  and  state  and  local  training  officials  will  make  it 
possible  to  continue  meeting  the  needs  of  Illinois  industries  for  skilled,  professional, 
technical,  and  managerial  manpower. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Size  and  Trends 

In  recent  years  the  distribution  of  employment  has  been  shifting  both  between 
industry  groups  and  between  areas.  The  largest  percentage  shift  has  been  the 
reduction  of  about  28  percent  in  farm  employment  between  1950  and  1961 .  Increases 
in  man-hour  productivity  have  caused  most  of  this  reduction  and  have  also  been 
responsible  for  the  secular  decline  in  manufacturing  employment.  Between  1950 
and  1960  (annual  averages),  employment  in  manufacturing  did  not  expand.  New 
jobs  have  barely  matched  displacements  due  to  productivity  change.  The  acceler- 
ated pace  of  technological  change  and  automation  will  probably  mean  a  future  de- 
cline in  manufacturing  employment  in  spite  of  steady  increases  in  industrial  output. 

The  slack  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  employment,  therefore,  must  be 
taken  up  by  increases  in  nonmanufacturing  industries.  In  the  same  time  period  of 
1950  to  1960,  nonmanufacturing  employment,  other  than  agricultural,  rose  almost 
15  percent,  causing  an  overall  increase  of  8.4  percent  in  total  nonfarm  employment. 

Distribution  by  Area 

Between  Census  decennial  years,  the  major  source  of  employment  data  by  areas 
within  the  state  is  the  unemployment  insurance  system.  These  data,  supplemented 
by  bench  mark  data  from  other  sources  and  current  reports  from  a  sample  of  em- 
ployers, are  used  in  developing  labor  force  estimates  and  the  estimates  of  nonfarm 
employment  shown  in  the  first  of  the  maps  on  employment.  Employment  covered 
by  unemployment  compensation  is  a  useful  indicator  of  nonfarm  employment  for 
every  county  in  the  state.  Further,  as  shown  on  the  maps  on  pages  21,  22,  and  23, 
data  are  available  for  the  major  industry  groups,  by  county. 

Reflecting  its  population  size,  the  dominance  of  Cook  County  in  the  state  em- 
ployment picture  is  striking.  In  March,  1960,  all  counties,  excluding  Cook,  had  an 
average  covered  employment  of  about  8700;  whereas,  if  one  adds  Cook  County, 
there  was  an  average  of  approximately  25,200  employees  per  county.  The  other 
industrialized  areas  of  the  state  are  clearly  delineated  by  the  employment  pattern. 
The  influence  of  the  Greater  Chicago  area  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Kankakee 
County,  La  Salle  County  (La  Salle- Peru),  Winnebago  (Rockford),  and  even  Stephen- 
son County  (Freeport).  Further  south,  a  belt  of  industrialized  counties  extends 
northwest  from  Vermilion  (Danville)  on  the  Indiana  border  to  Rock  Island  County 
on  the  Mississippi.  No  other  such  well-defined  "belt"  exists,  but  future  developments 
might  well  link  the  Springfield-Decatur  area  with  the  central  Illinois  belt  to  the 
north,  the  Iflinois  Section  of  the  St.  Louis  area  to  the  southwest,  and  a  revived  in- 
dustrialization in  the  south  central  region. 
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Manufacturing  Employment 

As  one  of  the  top  industrial  states  in  the  nation,  Illinois  has  a  substantial  repre- 
sentation in  almost  all  industry  groups.  Thirty-one  percent  of  all  nonfarm  employees 
in  1960  were  employed  in  manufacturing  industries.  The  size  and  scope  of  Illinois 
manufacturing  is  illustrated  both  by  the  maps  and  by  the  following  table. 
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ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  ANNUAL  AVERAGE,   1960 

Nonmanufacturing  Employment 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Illinois  nonfarm  workers  are  in  nonmanufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  proportion  is  increasing.  Only  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  crude 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and  railroad  transportation  has  employment  been  drop- 
ping. All  nonmanufacturing  industry  groups,  other  than  mining  and  railroad  trans- 
portation, have  grown  substantially  in  recent  years.  In  the  20  years  from  1939  to 
1959,  employment  in  contract  construction  increased  about  170  percent;  rose  almost 
90  percent  in  government;  expanded  by  two-thirds  in  the  service  industries;  was 
higher  by  a  third  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  and  finally,  was  a  fourth  higher  in 
transportation  and  public  utilities. 
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EARNINGS  AND  SOURCES  OF  WAGE  DATA 

Estimates  of  Earnings  in  Nonfarm  Industries 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  prepares  monthly  estimates  of  average  weekly  hours,  average 
hourly  earnings,  and  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  production,  construction,  or 
nonsupervisory  employees  in  some  150  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  in- 
dustries and  industry  groups  in  the  state  and  in  the  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area.   The  estimates  are  available  from  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor. 

Earnings  by  Area 

Except  for  the  decennial  Census,  the  only  wage  data  collected  periodically  for 
all  counties  in  the  state  are  those  reported  by  firms  covered  by  the  Illinois  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  These  data  exclude  farms,  railroads,  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions, domestic  service,  government,  and  firms  with  less  than  four  workers  unless 
they  have  voluntarily  elected  coverage.  Almost  all  manufacturing  employment  is 
covered  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  employment  in  other  nonagricultural  in- 
dustries. The  Department  of  Labor  makes  available,  for  the  first  quarter  of  each 
year,  state  and  county  monthly  totals  on  the  number  of  establishments  covered  by 
the  Act,  employment  in  those  establishments,  and  total  wages  paid.  Also,  for  the 
month  of  March,  tabulations  are  made  for  each  county  of  employment  in  the  major 
industry  groups  of  mining;  contract  construction;  manufacturing;  transportation, 
communication,  and  public  utilities;  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  service  and  miscellaneous  industries.  In  addition,  total  wages 
paid  to  employees  are  tabulated  for  the  first  quarter  of  each  year  for  each  county  and 
for  the  same  industry  groups. 

Because  of  limitations  in  coverage  and  because  in  many  counties  there  are  only 
a  few  firms  in  some  industries,  the  data  presented  on  the  map  show  average  monthly 
earnings  for  total  covered  employment  in  each  county,  based  on  the  first  quarter  of 
1960.  In  using  these  data,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  do  not  apply  to  all 
employment  in  each  county  and  that  they  only  approximately  represent  the  monthly 
earnings  of  the  typical  worker.  On  the  one  hand,  the  data  include  executive  and 
managerial  salaries  and,  on  the  other,  include  part-month  wages  where  there  is  labor 
turnover.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  employment  and  wage  data  for  covered 
employment  are  particularly  valuable  because  they  are  available  each  year  for  all 
counties. 

When  average  monthly  earnings  are  compared  with  the  labor  force  and  em- 
ployment data  presented  on  the  previous  pages,  the  importance  of  industrialization 
and  urbanization  on  nonfarm  employee  earnings  is  apparent.  The  map  does  not 
reflect  farm  earnings  but  does  show  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  intercounty  varia- 
tions in  nonfarm  earnings  based  upon  wages  and  salaries  in  private  industry. 
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Types  and  Sources  of  Wage  Data 

In  addition  to  the  earnings  data  described  on  page  24,  wage  and  salary  data 
for  occupations  and  industries  are  collected  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Personnel,  many  industrial  and  trade  associations,  and 
individual  companies.  A  Wage  Rate  Service,  in  the  Illinois  State  Employment 
Service,  maintains  current  information  on  occupational  wage  rates  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  collects  such  information  from  other  areas  of  the  state  on  request.  The 
major  governmental  surveys  and  a  representative  and  selected  sample  of  other  govern- 
mental and  private  surveys  are  briefly  described  starting  on  this  page  and  continuing 
on  pages  51  through  55.  Each  survey  is  numbered  and  the  number  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map  to  indicate  the  cities  or  areas  covered  by  each  survey. 

1.  Title:  Union  Building  Trades  Scales.  Published  by:  U.S.B.L.S.,  available  from  Regional 
Office,  Tenth  Floor,  105  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3.  Coverage:  Chicago,  Peoria,  Rock  Island 
District.  Publication:  Quarterly.  Description:  Hourly  wage  scales  and  employer  contributions 
to  insurance,  pension,  and  vacation  funds  for  seven  building  trades  occupations.  Also,  wage 
scales  for  from  40  to  70  building  trades  occupations,  annually,  for  Chicago  and  Peoria. 

2.  Title:  Union  Wage  Scales  in  Printing,  Local  Trucking,  and  Local  Transit.  Published 
by:  U.S.B.L.S.,  Regional  Office,  Chicago.  Coverage:  Chicago,  Peoria.  Publication:  Annual. 
Description:  Scales  for  motortruck  drivers  and  helpers,  by  commodity  classifications;  for  print- 
ing, by  11  book  and  job  and  8  newspaper  publishing  occupations;  for  local  transit,  by  occu- 
pation. 

3.  Title:  Occup.a.tional  Wage  Surveys  By  Locality.  Published  by:  U.S.B.L.S.,  Regional 
Office,  Chicago.  Coverage:  Chicago,  Rockford,  Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  and  St.  Louis 
(including  Illinois  Section).  Publication:  Annual.  Description:  Average  weekly  earnings  for 
selected  office,  professional,  and  technical  occupations  and  average  hourly  earnings  for 
selected  plant  occupations.    Data  from  large  sample  of  establishments. 

4.  Title:  Occupational  Earnings  Surveys,  By  Industry.  Published  by:  U.S.B.L.S.,  Regional 
Office,  Chicago.  Coverage:  Chicago.  Publication:  Annual,  or  every  3  or  5  years.  Description: 
Wage  and  related  data  for  occupations  in  some  50  specific  industries,  such  as  non-electrical 
machinery,  fabricated  steel,  industrial  chemicals,  household  appliances,  and  department 
stores. 

5.  Title:  Wage  Chronologies.  Published  by:  U.S.B.L.S.,  Washington,  25,  D.  C;  see  reports 
published  in  Monthly  Labor  Review  (BLS).  Coverage:  Individual  companies  or  groups  of 
companies.  Those  covered  with  plants  in  Illinois  include  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Armour, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (Long  Lines),  bituminous  coal  mines,  Chicago  printing. 
Commonwealth  Edison,  Ford  Motor,  General  Motors,  International  Harvester,  International 
Shoe,  Sinclair  Oil,  Swift,  U.  S.  Steel,  Western  Union  Telegraph.  Publication:  Various  dates 
with  supplements  when  contracts  change.  Description:  Changes  in  wages  of  specific  employers, 
usually  through  collective  bargaining. 

6.  Title:  Current  Wage  Developments.  Published  by:  U.S.B.L.S.,  Washington.  Coverage: 
Wage  contract  adjustments  for  various  companies  and  communities.  Publication:  Monthly. 
Description:  Selected  wage  adjustments,  naming  company,  union,  location,  date,  and  details 
of  adjustment. 

Additional  Data:  Please  turn  to  page  51  for  further  listing  of  wage  data. 
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Local  Transit  (BLS) 

3  Occupational  Wage  Surveys, 
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4  Occupational  Earnings  Sur- 
veys— Various  Industries 
(BLS) 

5  Wage  Chronologies  —  Indi- 
vidual Companies  (BLS) 

6  Current  Wage  Developments 
—All  Industries  (BLS I 

7  Illinois  Salary  Survey  — 1959 
— Various  Industries 

8  Wages  covered  by  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act 

9  Office  Salary  Surveys 

10  Wages  in  Foundry  Industry 

11  Labor  Contracts  —  Brewery 
Industry 

12  Chicago  Building  Trades 

13  Building  Service  Wages 

14  Office  Employees  Wages  and 
Salaries 


15  Industrial  Wages,  Salaries, 
Fringe  Benefits  — Various 
Industries 

16  Tool  and  Die  Shop  Wages 

17  Wage  Data  — Paint,  Varnish, 
and  Lacquer  Industry 

18  Wages  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices— Various  Industries 

19  Electronics  Wages,  Salaries, 
Fringe  Benefits 

20  Metal  Trades  Wages,  Sal- 
aries, Personnel  Practices 

21  Salary  Survey  for  Non-Super- 
visory Office  Employees 

22  Salary  Survey — Machine  Ac- 
counting Personnel 

23  Manufacturing  Wage  Rates 
and  Fringe  Benefits — Various 
Industries 

24  Manufacturing  Wage  Rates 
and  Personnel  Policies— Vari- 
ous Industries 

25  Clerical  Survey  —  Trucking 
Industry 

26  Wage  Rates  —  Bituminous 
Coal  Mining 


27  Earnings,  Salaries,  Personnel 
Policies  and  Practices — Vari- 
ous Industries 

28  Wages  and  Fringe  Benefits — 
Various  Industries 

29  Hospital  Salaries 

30  Wages  and  Fringe  Benefits — 
Plastics  Industry 

31  Union  Wage  Scales-Wall- 
paper Industry 

32  Wages  and  Fringe  Benefits— 
Wirebound  Box  Industry 

33  Salaries  and  Personnel  Poli- 
cics— Foremen— Various  In- 
dustries 

34  Hourly  Rates  and  Fringe 
Benefits  — Fibre  Can  and 
Tube  Industry 

35  Wages  and  Fringe  Benefits- 
Folding  Paper  Box  Industry 

36  Wages  and  Related  Data- 
Lime  Industry 

37  Wages  and  Related  Data- 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

38  Wage  Data  for  Eleclrotypcrs 

39  Professional  Income  of  Engi- 
neers— Various  Industries 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Universities  and  Colleges 

Illinois  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  systems  of  public  and 
private  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  en- 
rollments, however,  plans  are  being  put  into  eflfect  that  will  greatly  enlarge  the  uni- 
versity and  college  capacity  within  the  state. 

The  greatest  expansion  in  numbers  will  probably  take  place  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  which  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  universi- 
ties in  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  main  campus  at  Champaign-Urbana,  a  new 
four-year  branch  in  Chicago  will  be  able  to  accommodate  many  more  thousands  of 
students  than  now  are  able  to  attend  the  present  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division. 
As  a  land-grant  university,  Illinois  also  performs  extensive  public  services  throughout 
the  state,  particularly  in  agriculture,  business,  engineering,  adult  education,  and 
industrial  relations. 

A  second  major  and  comprehensive  institution  is  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale.  Southern  Illinois  is  rapidly  developing  a  full-fledged  second  campus  at 
Edwardsville  to  serve  Madison,  St.  Clair,  and  other  nearby  counties.  The  new  cam- 
pus will  help  fill  the  existing  need  for  more  extensive  university  facilities  in  this  metro- 
politan area. 

The  state  also  provides  four  other  universities  whose  primary  emphasis  is  teacher 
training  but  which  have  been  developing  extensive  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  The  largest  of  these  is  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  near 
Bloomington.  The  others  are  Northern  Illinois  at  De  Kalb,  Western  Illinois  at 
Macomb,  and  Eastern  Illinois  at  Charleston. 

Privately  supported  universities  and  colleges  are  numerous  in  Illinois,  with  41 
institutions  having  membership  in  the  Federated  Colleges  of  Illinois.  The  University 
of  Chicago  is  an  institution  with  an  international  reputation.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, another  of  the  nation's  major  universities,  has  campuses  in  Evanston  and  Chi- 
cago. Also  contributing  to  the  reputation  of  Chicago  as  an  outstanding  national  cen- 
ter of  higher  education  are  De  Paul  University,  Loyola  University,  and  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology.  Many  other  institutions,  large  and  small,  both  in  the  Chicago 
region  and  downstate,  have  reputations  for  high-quality  instruction.  Among  them  are 
Bradley,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  Knox,  Lake  Forest,  Millikin,  Monmouth,  and  Roosevelt. 

Although  only  three  other  higher-population  states  have  more  institutions  of 
higher  learning  than  Illinois,  the  demand  for  college  education  for  the  youth  of  Illinois 
is  already  so  high  that  more  students  are  sent  to  college  in  other  states  than  come  to 
Illinois  from  out  of  state.  This  situation  will  change  when  the  public  and  private 
institutions  of  Illinois  are  able  to  fulfill  their  plans  for  expansion. 
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Junior  Colleges 

Since  the  first  public  junior  college  in  the  United  States  was  founded  in  Joliet, 
Illinois  has  played  a  prominent  role  in  their  development.  Some  20  public  and 
private  junior  colleges  are  now  located  throughout  the  state  and  one,  the  Chicago 
Junior  College,  has  six  branches.  A  major  effort  has  been  launched  to  start  new- 
junior  colleges  and  to  strengthen  existing  ones  in  many  cities  including  Decatur, 
Springfield,  Peoria,  Kankakee,  Alton-Wood  River,  Centralia-Mount  Vernon-Salem, 
Rockford,  Waukegan,  Northfield,  Rock  Island-Moline-East  Moline,  and  Oak  Park- 
River  Forest-Proviso. 

The  dispersed  location  of  junior  colleges  makes  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of 
commuting  students  to  attend  college.  While  many  of  these  students  go  on  to  further 
education,  others  take  terminal  programs  in  technical  and  vocational  areas  of  study 
as  well  as  in  a  number  of  subprofessional  fields.  The  junior  colleges  also  contribute 
increasingly  to  adult  education  and  to  in-service  vocational  training. 

Technical  and  Specialized  Schools 

Vocational  and  technical  training  is  not  limited  to  junior  colleges  and  high 
schools.  The  University  of  Illinois,  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Bradley,  and  other  uni- 
versities offer  many  and  varied  programs  on  and  off  campus  in  business,  technological, 
and  other  fields.  Southern  Illinois  University  has  a  Vocational-Technical  Institute 
which  offers  two-year  post  high-school  programs  in  business  and  technological  edu- 
cation. Other  universities  have  or  are  developing  similar  programs.  Several  regional 
technical  institutes  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

In  addition  to  resident  programs,  a  number  of  schools  offer  training  through 
correspondence  or  in  short  courses.  The  University  of  Illinois,  for  example,  has  wide- 
spread offerings  both  through  adult  education  extension  and  correspondence.  These 
courses  include  a  number  for  management,  supervisors,  and  shop  stewards. 

Professional  Schools 

Illinois  is  exceptionally  well  endowed  in  professional  schools.  A  number  of  uni- 
versities have  schools  of  medicine  and  law  and  there  are  proprietary  schools  in  these 
fields.  Four  universities  have  major  programs  in  engineering:  Illinois,  Northwestern, 
Bradley,  and  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  Southern  Illinois  is  starting  an  en- 
gineering school.  Graduate  study  in  business  administration,  personnel  management, 
industrial  relations,  and  related  fields  is  available  in  several  of  the  state's  major  uni- 
versities, including  Illinois,  Chicago,  Northwestern,  Loyola,  and  Bradley. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

E.  M.  Claude 

In  addition  to  their  primary  purpose  of  providing  a  general  academic  education 
for  the  youth  of  the  state,  lUinois  public  high  schools  oflfer  an  extensive  and  varied 
program  of  trade  and  industrial  education  for  both  youth  and  adults.  This  program 
is  supervised  by  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  \'ocational  Education.  While  emphasis  is  placed  on  preparing  youth  for 
initial  employment,  the  program  also  offers  advanced  training  for  persons  already 
employed  in  a  skilled  trade,  craft,  or  occupation. 

Training  is  based  upon  known  needs  in  the  local  community  and  may  be  offered 
in  any  skilled  or  semiskilled  trade,  craft,  or  occupation  associated  with  the  designing, 
producing,  processing,  assembling,  maintaining,  servicing,  or  repairing  of  a  manu- 
factured product.  Provisions  are  also  made  for  those  who  are  interested  in  becoming 
practical  nurses,  laboratory  assistants,  or  technicians  in  any  of  a  variety  of  other 
fields  of  specialization. 

Trade  and  industrial  education  programs  are  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  a  public  school  system.  Classes  are  conducted  either  in  the  public 
school  facilities,  or  the  local  employers'  facilities,  depending  upon  which  is  more 
appropriate  for  the  particular  type  of  training.  Employer-employee  advisory  groups 
are  utilized  in  planning,  establishing  and  supervising  the  programs. 

A  local  vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  program  has  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. For  young  men  and  women  these  are  preparatory  to  eventual  employment. 
High  school  instruction  provides  for  the  development  of  basic  manipulative  skills, 
orientation  in  matters  of  safety  and  judgment  on  the  job,  introductory  insight  into 
subjects  of  technical  and  industrial  concern,  and  examination  of  the  occupational 
aspects  of  various  types  of  employment.  Adults  are  also  provided  for  by  extension 
or  supplemental  training  leading  to  a  furthering  of  skills  and  increased  technical 
knowledge  in  accordance  with  their  needs.  These  programs  provide  workers  with 
the  opportunity  for  advancement,  retraining,  and  meeting  the  changing  work  re- 
quirements resulting  from  technological  change  and  automation. 

The  following  are  the  types  of  programs  in  operation  that  are  most  relevant  to 
business  and  industry: 

Trade  Preparatory  Classes.  Trade  preparatory  education  is  designed  to  prepare 
young  people,  regularly  enrolled  in  a  full-time  school,  for  entrance  into  a  trade  or 
occupation  as  a  learner  or  an  apprentice.  Students  are  admitted  after  they  have 
made  an  occupational  choice,  with  selection  based  both  on  their  interest  and  their 
ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Instruction  extends  over  a  period  of 
not  less  than  nine  months  for  each  of  the  two  years. 
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One  half  of  the  school  day — not  less  than  three  consecutive  hours — is  devoted  to 
comprehensive  instruction  which  includes  manipulative  processes  in  practical  work 
as  well  as  technical  and  related  subject  matter  needed  by  the  competent  worker;  the 
other,  to  regular  academic  subjects. 

Evening  and  Part-  Time  Trade  Extension  Classes.  Extension  classes  may  be  organized 
for  journeymen,  apprentices,  or  other  adult  workers — male  or  female — who  are  em- 
ployed as  helpers,  machine  operators,  technicians,  supervisors,  practical  nurses,  or  in 
other  occupations.  Classes  are  conducted  during  their  nonworking  hours,  day  or 
night.  The  instruction  must  be  supplementary  to  their  daily  employment,  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  increase  their  skills  and  technical  knowledge  in  the 
occupation  in  which  they  are  employed  or  have  been  employed. 

The  instruction  may  concern  manipulative  and  technical  matters  or  relate  to 
safety,  first  aid,  state  and  federal  labor  legislation,  and  socio-economic  problems 
associated  with  the  occupation.  The  length  of  the  course  and  the  number  of  hours 
the  classes  meet  vary  with  objectives  and  content. 

Apprenticeship  Training.  The  apprenticeship  training  system  provides  an  effective 
method  of  meeting  the  increasing  need  for  skilled  workers.  All  apprenticeship  related 
training  is  supervised  by  the  Illinois  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service.  The 
public  schools  assist  both  labor  and  management  by  providing  related  technical  train- 
ing for  apprentices  which  supplements  the  skills  and  knowledge  developed  on  the  job. 
This  instruction  includes  m.athematics,  science,  drawing,  and  trade  theory. 

Part-  Time  Cooperative  Program.  The  Part-Time  Cooperative  Program  or  Diversified 
Occupations  Program  provides  vocational  training  in  a  trade  or  occupation  on  a 
part-time  basis  for  high  school  students,  of  junior  or  senior  standing,  who  are  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  students  alternate  on  a  half-day  basis  between  study  in 
school  and  training  on-the-job  as  regular  employees.  Employment  must  be  at  least 
fifteen  hours  per  school  week.  School  time  is  devoted  to  the  prescribed  high  school 
courses  plus  one  period  daily  involving  the  study  of  technical  or  related  information 
of  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  students  are  receiving  on-the-job  training. 

Part-Time  Continuation  Classes.  Continuation  schools  operate  part-time  programs 
in  compliance  with  compulsory  education  laws  for  out-of-school  youth  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age  who  are  employed.  Students  attend  school  one  day  each  week,  eight 
hours  per  day,  thirty-six  weeks  per  year,  during  which  time  they  are  released  from 
work  by  their  employers. 
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Supervisory  Training.  Several  short  practical  training  units  are  available  to 
supervisors  in  industry.  These  courses  are  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
supervisor  and  foreman.  Methods  and  techniques  for  instructing  new  employees  or 
old  employees  for  a  new  job,  and  for  conducting  conferences  are  examples  of  the 
training  opportunities.  These  courses  are  offered  through  the  local  public  schools 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Specialized  extension 
courses  for  supervisors  are  also  available  through  the  extension  programs  of  several 
universities. 

Other  Programs.  Preparation  for  licensed  practical  nursing  involves  a  one  year 
program.  The  major  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  clinical  experience  and  supple- 
mentary instruction  in  hospitals. 

(Editor's  note:  Since  this  article  was  written,  many  training  and  retraining 
programs  have  been  set  up  under  the  Federal  Area  Redevelopment  and  Manpower 
Development  Training  Acts.  Current  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Labor . ) 

Training  is  also  available  to  those  in  public  service  occupations.  Teacher 
training  is  provided  for  persons  with  vocational  experience  who  wish  to  qualify  as 
vocational  instructors.  Trade  extension  and  apprentice  instructors  are  trained  in 
methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  which  will  help  them  in  analyzing  and  organiz- 
ing instructional  materials  and  in  evaluating  different  situations  in  terms  of  learning 
activities. 

Enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  education  has  been  steadily  expanding  to 
meet  business  and  industrial  needs.  1959-1960  enrollment  in  the  major  programs  is 
shown  in  the  table. 
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LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  ILLINOIS 

Milton  Derber 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  labor  relations  in  Illinois  have  generally  pro- 
ceeded on  a  mature  and  businesslike  basis.  As  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  they  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley 
laws,  the  policies  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  postwar 
years.  Work  stoppages  have  been  about  at  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
For  example,  in  1958  Illinois  man-hours  lost  through  work  stoppages  were  less  than 
one-fourth  of  one  percent,  and  in  1957  the  Illinois  and  national  percentages  were 
identical— one-seventh  of  one  percent.  Outside  of  Chicago,  which  had  110  work 
stoppages  in  1958  and  72  in  1957,  the  largest  number  of  stoppages  in  any  Illinois 
city  was  only  14. 

Statistics  of  union  membership  and  collective  bargaining  on  a  state  basis  are 
still  scarce.  A  study  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
presents  the  following  estimates  for  1953.  Illinois  ranked  fourth  among  the  states 
in  terms  of  union  membership,  with  a  total  of  about  1,358,000.  Of  these,  985,000 
were  affiliated  with  AFL  unions,  255,000  with  CIO  unions,  and  118,000  with  inde- 
pendents. The  AFL  members  were  largely  concentrated  in  the  building  construction, 
trucking,  and  service  occupations,  with  a  smaller  group  in  manufacturing;  the  CIO 
members  were  mainly  in  manufacturing — steel,  autos,  agricultural  implements, 
men's  clothing,  and  meat  packing;  the  independents  were  mainly  in  the  railroads 
and  coal  mining.  In  1958,  according  to  a  survey  of  AFL-CIO  membership  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Illinois  still  ranked  fourth  among  the  states,  with 
1,200,000  AFL-CIO  members.    This  now  excluded  the  Teamster's  Union. 

Illinois  accounted  for  6.9  per  cent  of  the  nation's  nonfarm  employment  in  1953 
and  about  8.4  per  cent  of  the  nation's  union  members.  Of  the  approximately  2.45 
million  nonfarm  employees  in  the  state,  about  40  percent  were  unionized.  This  per- 
centage may  be  compared  with  the  32.6  percent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Illinois  was  tied  for  eighth  place  in  terms  of  density  of  union  membership. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  union  members  in  Illinois  is  difficult  to  measure 
accurately.  Chicago  is,  of  course,  the  main  center  of  unionization.  But  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  nonfarm  employees  organized,  some  of  the  smaller  cities  like  East  St. 
Louis,  Peoria,  Decatur,  and  Rock  Island  may  even  exceed  it.  As  of  September,  1959 
the  AFL-CIO  State  Federation  reported  affiliated  locals  from  256  cities  and  towns, 
including  32  of  the  33  cities  with  over  25,000  population,  49  of  the  66  cities  with 
between  10,000  and  25,000  people,  and  175  of  the  smaller  communities. 
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In  Illinois,  as  in  other  states,  the  quality  of  union-management  relations  at  the 
local  establishment  level  varies  considerably.  Recent  studies  by  the  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  of  the  University  of  Illinois  reveal  the  following 
characteristics  as  most  common  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Decatur, 
East  St.  Louis,  and  Carbondale-Hcrrin  areas.  Most  of  the  unions  involved  are  in- 
dustrial-type organizations  bargaining  for  all  the  production  or  hourly-paid  workers 
on  a  plant  basis.  Company-wide  agreements  cover  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases 
studied.  Multicompany  agreements  are  exceptional  in  manufacturing  (outside  of 
basic  steel,  meat  packing  and  glass)  and  the  utilities  (outside  of  railroads)  in  contrast 
to  the  situation  in  construction,  trucking,  mining,  trade,  and  service.  In  the  typical 
relationship,  the  union  shop  is  in  effect,  strict  seniority  is  used  in  time  of  layoff,  and 
almost  any  item  can  be  taken  up  as  a  grievance  through  the  grievance  procedure. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  subjects  of  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions, 
the  typical  union  studied  bargains  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  directly  related  to  the 
job  territory,  such  as  promotions  to  nonsupervisory  positions,  distribution  of  over- 
time, transfers,  job  content,  and  level  of  work  performance.  However,  on  subjects 
less  directly  related  to  the  job,  as  well  as  a  number  of  engineering  and  production 
matters,  the  union  has  had  little  or  no  voice.  Examples  are  layout  of  equipment, 
scheduling  of  operations,  customer  relations,  selection  of  new  employees,  source  of 
materials  used,  and  product  prices. 

In  general,  the  initiative  in  performing  the  management  function  rests  with  the 
employer.  The  union  acts  mainly  as  gricver  or  critic  in  such  areas  as  time  study, 
technological  change,  discharge,  and  safety.  However,  on  the  latter  three  items,  the 
management  is  expected  to  inform  or  consult  with  the  union  prior  to  the  initiation 
of  the  action. 

The  international  union  usually  plays  an  important  role  in  the  local  relationship. 
One  of  its  representatives  regularly  participates  in  contract  negotiations  and  in  the 
last  stages  of  grievance  settlement.  .\ny  new  at;rcenuni  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
internaUonal  office  for  approval.  If  the  establishment  is  part  of  a  larger  corporation, 
a  central  office  representative  regularly  participates  in  contract  negotiations;  the 
negotiators,  however,  usually  have  full  authority  to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  parties  occasionally  have  to  call  on  outside  mediators  or  conciliators  for 
assistance.  But  in  grievance  settlement  they  are  usually  able  to  dispose  of  their  cases 
without  going  to  arbitration.  During  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  possible  in  most 
establishments  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  without  a  work  .stoppage,  and  the  parties 
state  that  threats  of  such  a  stoppage  have  not  been  used.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
admitted  that  there  has  been  some  yielding  by  one  or  both  sides  to  avoid  a  work 
stoppage.  Pressure  tactics  are  reported  to  be  less  of  a  factor  in  grievance  settlement 
than  in  contract  negotiations.  On  the  whole  the  typical  relationship  is  a  fairly  stable 
one.    The  parties  are  at  least  moderately  satisfied  with  their  relationship. 


ILLINOIS  LABOR  LAW 

Richard  M.  Hull 

Some  45  laws  in  the  Illinois  statutes  may  be  classified  as  labor  laws.  Only  the 
major  features  of  this  body  of  law  are  summarized  in  this  article.  Further  data  can 
easily  be  obtained  from  the  sources  given  on  page  50  under  Selected  References. 
The  services  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  are  outlined  on  page  46. 

Economic  and  Industrial  Development 

In  1961,  the  General  Assembly  passed  two  bills  designed  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state's  manpower  resources.  One  Act  creates  a  Board  of  Economic 
Development  which  replaces  the  Division  of  Industrial  Planning  and  Development 
in  the  Department  of  Registration  and  Education.  The  basic  purpose  is  to  provide 
greater  authority  than  under  the  previous  arrangement.  The  Board  consists  of  the 
Governor,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Directors  of  all  of  the  relevant  Departments  of  the 
State.  The  functions  of  the  Board  include  formulating  plans  for  the  state's  economic 
development,  collecting  and  assembling  the  necessary  data,  encouraging  both  new 
industrial  enterprises  to  locate  in  Illinois  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  industries 
already  in  the  state,  acting  as  the  official  State  Planning  Agency  to  accept  and  use 
planning  grants  or  other  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  government,  and  to 
certify  areas  of  critical  labor  surplus  to  the  Illinois  Industrial  Development  Authority. 

The  Industrial  Development  Authority  is  created  in  the  second  of  the  two  Acts 
and  is  provided  with  general  corporate  powers  which  permit  it  to  accept  grants,  loans 
or  appropriations  from  Federal  or  State  agencies,  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with 
such  agencies,  and  to  borrow  money.  The  main  function  of  the  Authority  is  to  pro- 
vide the  state  with  an  instrumentality  for  the  development,  construction,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  industrial  projects.  An  Industrial  Development  Fund,  with  an  initial  sum  of 
three  million  dollars  from  general  revenues,  will  be  used  to  finance  in  whole  or  in 
part  industrial  projects  (site  and  structure)  in  areas  of  "critical  labor  surplus"  certified 
by  the  Board  of  Economic  Development. 

Protective  ana  bociai  security  Le,. 

Unemployment  Compensation.  The  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  provides, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  for  partial  replacement  of  wages  lost  by  individuals  unemployed 
because  of  lack  of  work  opportunities;  such  individuals  must  meet  specified  eligibility 
requirements  and  must  have  worked,  in  the  recent  past,  for  employers  liable  for  the 
payment  of  contributions.  Since  1956,  contributions  have  been  payable  by  most 
employers  of  four  or  more  workers.  Exempt  from  coverage,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  agricultural  labor,  public  employees,  domestic  workers,  and  employees  of  certain 
nonprofit  institutions.  Most  employers  not  included  under  the  law  may  elect  cover- 
age, however,  filing  with  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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Section  500  of  the  Act  lists  the  following  requirements  that  an  employee  must 
meet  to  be  eligible  for  unemployment  benefits  for  a  given  week:  (a)  he  has  registered 
for  work  at  and  thereafter  has  continued  to  report  to  an  unemployment  ofHce;  (b) 
he  has  made  a  claim  for  benefits;  (c)  he  is  able  to  work,  is  available  for  work,  and  has 
been  actively  seeking  work  during  the  period  in  question  (definitions  are  given  as  to 
when  an  individual  will  be  deemed  "unavailable  for  work");  (d)  he  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  a  waiting  period  of  one  week  during  his  benefit  year;  and  (e)  he  has  been 
paid,  during  his  base  period,  wages  for  insured  work  of  at  least  $750,  provided  also 
that  he  has  been  paid  wages  for  insured  work  equal  to  at  least  $175  during  that  part 
of  his  base  period  which  does  not  include  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  wages 
paid  to  him  were  highest. 

The  method  of  computation  of  an  employer's  contribution  rate  is  set  forth  in 
Section  1500  to  Section  1510,  inclusive.  An  employer  who  has  incurred  liability  for 
payment  of  contributions  during  no  more  than  the  two  calendar  years  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  a  rate  is  being  determined  shall  pay  contributions  equal  to 
2.7  percent  of  wages  for  insured  work  paid  during  that  calendar  year.  Contributions 
are  paid  on  the  first  $3,000  of  each  employee's  earnings.  Employers  who  have  been 
liable  for  contribution  payments  in  three  or  more  preceding  and  consecutive  calendar 
years  have  their  rates  computed  for  the  present  calendar  year  in  accordance  with 
their  benefit-wage  ratio  and  the  state  experience  factor. 

The  Illinois  experience  rating  system  establishes  rates  that  rise  or  fall  in  accord- 
ance with  the  covered  employers'  experience  with  unemployment.  For  employers 
who  have  incurred  liability  for  payment  of  contributions  within  each  of  the  three 
preceding  calendar  years,  computation  of  the  benefit-wage  ratio  for  the  calendar 
year  in  question  is  made  by  dividing  the  total  of  his  benefit  wages,  as  defined  in 
Section  1502.  for  the  preceding  12  consecutive  calendar-month  period  by  his  total 
wages  for  insured  work  for  the  same  {jeriod  on  which  contributions  have  been  paid 
by  a  prescribed  date.  If  liability  has  been  incurred  for  the  four  preceding  calendar 
years,  a  24  consecutive  calendar-month  period  is  used;  for  five  or  more  preceding 
calendar  years,  a  36  consecutive  calendar-month  period  is  used. 

The  minimum  contribution  rate  for  1960  and  thereafter  is  0.1  percent  with  in- 
termediate rates  rising  at  0.1  percent  intervals  to  a  maximum  contribution  rate  of 
4.0  percent.  No  employer's  contribution  rate,  however,  can  exceed  2.7  percent  on 
the  first  $20,000  of  the  wages  for  insured  work  paid  during  any  calendar  year.  The 
employer's  contribution  rate  is  determined  by  applying  his  beneiit-wage  ratio  to  the 
state  experience  factor.  A  table  is  provided  in  Section  1506.  The  state  experience 
factor  is  determined  for  each  calendar  year  by  the  Director  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of 
a  formula  in  Section  1504.  Section  1511  directs  the  Board  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation and  Free  Employment  Office  Advisors  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 


rates  of  contribution,  to  study  the  impact  of  the  experience  rating  factor,  to  work 
with  the  Director  in  considering  possible  alternatives  to  the  experience  rating  system, 
and  to  submit  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  minimum  weekly  benefit  amount  payable  under  the  Illinois  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  is  $10.  Section  401  B,  effective  July  2,  1961,  provides  the  follow- 
ing maximum  weekly  benefit  amounts:  $38,  if  the  individual  has  no  nonworking 
spouse  and  no  children;  $43,  if  the  individual  has  a  nonworking  spouse  and  no  chil- 
dren; $47,  if  the  individual  has  one  child;  $51,  if  two  children;  $55,  if  three  children; 
and  $59,  if  four  or  more  children.  The  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits  for  a 
maximum  of  26  weeks  in  a  52-week  period.  A  1959  amendment  to  the  Act,  how- 
ever, makes  permanent  provision  for  increasing  this  period  a  maximum  of  13  weeks 
during  future  periods  of  abnormal  unemployment  volume.  These  emergency  benefits 
will  be  payable  on  the  fifteenth  day  following  two  consecutive  months  for  each  of 
which  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  claiming  benefits  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment to  the  number  of  all  workers  covered  by  the  Act  is  at  or  above  4.375  percent. 
The  emergency  benefits  are  suspended  when  similar  benefits  are  available  under 
federal  law. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  was  amended  in  1961  to  provide  that  a 
worker,  otherwise  eligible  for  benefits,  may  draw  up  to  eight  weeks  of  benefits  while 
attending  a  full-time  day  vocational  training  course  approved  by  the  Director  of 
Labor.  The  provision  applies  when  reasonable  work  opportunities  are  not  available 
in  the  local  area  and  the  training  is  in  an  occupation  or  skill  for  which  local  job 
opportunities  exist. 

Workmen's  Compensation.  Illinois  has  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  an 
Occupational  Diseases  Act.  The  two  acts  provide  for  the  payment  of  specified 
amounts  of  compensation  to  employees  injured  or  sustaining  an  occupational  disease 
in  the  course  of  employment  and  require  covered  employers  and  those  electing  cover- 
age to  furnish  financial  guarantees  when  self-insured  or  to  insure  their  liability  with 
some  authorized  insurance  carrier.  An  Act  entitled  "Workmen's  Compensation  or 
Occupadonal  Diseases  Insurance  for  Rejected  Employers"  provides  that  when  the 
Commission  has  found  that  an  employer  entitled  to  insurance  has  received  three  writ- 
ten rejections  from  three  diff"erent  insurance  carriers  to  whom  he  has  directed  appli- 
cations for  either  type  of  insurance,  the  Commission  will  designate  a  carrier  who 
shall  be  obligated  to  issue  a  standard  policy  to  such  employer.  Losses  incurred  on 
such  policies  will  be  equitably  distributed  among  all  carriers. 

The  two  acts  are  substantially  similar  insofar  as  benefits  and  procedures  are  con- 
cerned. Since  1957  the  Occupational  Diseases  Act  applies  automatically,  as  had  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  prior  to  that  time,  to  all  extra-hazardous  employ- 
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ments  listed  in  Section  3  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  also  to  state  and 
local  employments.  All  other  employers  may  elect  to  come  under  the  Acts.  Employ- 
ers not  electing  coverage  under  the  Occupational  Diseases  Act  are  subject  to  common 
law  or  statutory  tort  liability  and  in  such  actions  are  barred  from  asserting  the  com- 
mon law  defenses  of  assumption  of  risk,  fellow  servant  negligence,  and  contributory 
negligence.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  does  not  bar  the  nonelecting  em- 
ployer from  such  defenses  except  where  the  injured  employee  is  an  illegally  employed 
minor.  The  Illinois  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  been  held  to  be  extraterritorial 
in  its  application — for  example,  where  the  contract  of  employment  was  made  within 
Illinois  and  the  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  took  place 
outside  the  state.  The  Occupational  Diseases  Act  does  not  have  this  extraterritorial 
application. 

These  two  acts  provide  the  exclusive  remedy  against  an  employer  where  the  in- 
jury or  disease  results  from  covered  employment.  When  the  particular  employment 
is  governed  by  federal  legislation,  however— the  Federal  Employer's  Liability  Act, 
the  Jones  Act,  or  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Act— the  employee  has 
no  remedy  under  the  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

The  1961  amendments  to  the  two  acts  increased  the  minimum  and  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amounts  and  the  death  benefit  amounts.  The  following  scales  became 
eflfectivc  in  July,  1961: 

U'eeklj  Benefits  Death  Benefits 

minimum  maximum  minimum  maximum 

single  or  widow $31.50  S51.00  510,250  513,500 

married,  no  child 32.50  52.00  —  — 

onechild 41.75  53.00  11,200  14,000 

two  children 44.25  55.00  11,640  15,000 

three  children 46.00  57.50  12,830  16,000 

four  or  more 49.00  61.00  12,830  17,500 

In  Illinois,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Occupational  Diseases 
Act  are  administered  by  an  Industrial  Commission  consisting  of  five  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Senate.  Two  members  are 
appointed  from  employer  groups,  two  from  labor  groups,  and  the  fifth  or  public 
member  is  designated  as  Chairman  by  the  Governor.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Acts 
for  arbitration  of  claims  and  for  review  by  the  state  courts. 

Health  and  Safety  Legislation.  An  Act  on  Safety  Inspection  and  Education  in 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Establishments  provides  that  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Labor,  through  the  Division  of  Safety  Inspection  and  Education,  shall  visit  and 
inspect,  during  reasonable  hours  and  as  often  as  practicable,  the  factories,  mercantile 


establishments,  mills,  workshops,  and  all  other  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  state  where  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  manufactured,  stored, 
purchased,  or  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail  and  foster  and  promote  safety  practices. 

The  Health  and  Safety  Act  requires  all  employers  to  provide  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  the  lives,  health,  and  safety  of  all  employed  persons,  and  provides  further 
for  the  making,  promulgation,  and  publication  of  reasonable  rules  relating  to  specific 
situations.  Under  the  Radiation  Installation  Act,  every  operator  of  a  radiation 
installation  was  required  to  register  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health  prior 
to  January  1,  1958;  all  new  installations  must  be  registered  before  being  placed  in 
operation. 

Assignment  and  Garnishment  of  Wages.  Amendments  enacted  in  1961  exempt  85 
percent  of  gross  wages  from  garnishment,  with  a  minimum  exception  of  $45  per  week 
and  a  maximum  of  $200  per  week.  Further,  no  wage  garnishment  can  be  obtained 
on  a  judgment  entered  by  confession,  and  the  seizure  of  wages  without  due  notice 
and  normal  prosecution  of  a  suit  is  prohibited.  New  procedures  for  collections  and 
repossessions  were  also  adopted.  Demand  on  an  employer  for  the  wages  of  a  wage- 
earner,  by  virtue  of  a  wage  assignment,  shall  not  be  served  until  there  has  been  a 
default  in  payment  in  excess  of  60  days  and  the  assignment  cannot  run  for  more 
than  30  days  without  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  suit. 

Fair  Employment  Practices  Legislation.  In  1961,  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 
was  passed  which  makes  it  an  unfair  employment  practice  to  discriminate  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or  ancestry  in  hiring,  terms  of  employment, 
selection  for  apprenticeship,  and  tenure.  The  Act  applies  to  employers  of  100  or 
more  (50  or  more  beginning  in  1965)  and  to  employment  agencies  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. A  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  is  empowered  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  complaints  and  issue  cease  and  desist  orders.  Finally  the  Act  provides  for 
an  educational  anti-discrimination  program. 

Labor  Relations  Laws 

In  the  area  of  labor  relations  law,  Illinois  is  essentially  a  common-law  state  in 
which  the  courts  rather  than  the  General  Assembly  have  established  the  standards  of 
conduct  for  labor  unions  and  employers.  There  are  only  five  Illinois  statutes  per- 
taining to  labor  relations. 

Chapter  48,  Section  2a  of  the  Illinois  Revised  Statutes  prohibits  the  issuance  of 
an  injunction  or  restraining  order  against  peaceful  work  stoppages  or  peaceful  picket- 
ing "in  any  case  involving  or  growing  out  of  a  dispute  concerning  terms  or  conditions 
of  employment."  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  in  passing  this  act,  the 
General  Assembly  obviously  did  not  intend  to  legalize  "peaceful  persuasion  in  further- 
ance of  unlawful  strikes  or  actionable  conspiracy."    Companies  have  been  granted 
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temporary  injunctions  when  nonemployces  were  doing  the  picketing  and  when  no 
dispute  existed  between  the  company  and  any  of  its  employees  on  labor-relations  is- 
sues. Courts  have  shown  a  general  reluctance  to  enjoin  most  forms  of  picketing, 
however. 

Chapter  48,  Section  2b  declares  it  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy  for  an  employer 
to  exact  from  an  employee,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  a  pledge  not  to  join  a  union. 
There  has  been  judicial  recognition  of  the  right  of  workers  to  organize,  on  the  premise 
that  every  citizen  may  pursue  his  calling  as  he  thinks  best.  No  Illinois  statute  or 
court  decision  directly  requires  that  an  employer  recognize  or  negotiate  with  a  union. 

Section  2c  requires  that  an  employer  who  advertises  for  employees  during  a 
strike  or  lockout  state  in  that  advertisement  that  such  strike  or  lockout  is  in  progress. 
Detectives  are  prohibited  from  inciting  strikes,  fomenting  trouble,  or  attempting  to 
"break  unions."  Sections  242-246  of  Chapter  38  make  it  unlawful  for  any  union 
official  or  anyone  claiming  to  represent  a  group  of  workers  to  try  to  extort  money  from 
an  employer  as  consideration  for  settling  a  labor  dispute  or  threatened  labor  dispute. 
Union  officials  are  also  prohibited  from  collecting  fines  assessed  against  employers  by 
labor  organizations.  Finally,  the  criminal  code's  definition  of  illegal  conspiracies 
includes  a  ban  on  circulars  or  edicts  that  arc  intended  to  be  the  basis  for  any  boycotts 
or  black  lists  that  are  illegal  in  nature. 

Chapter  10,  Sections  19-30,  contains  "An  Act  in  relation  to  the  investigation 
and  settlement  of  differences  between  employers  and  their  employees"  which  provides 
for  mediation  of  grievances  and  for  fact-finding  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  labor  disputes  involving  employers  of  25  or  more  workers  and 
their  employees.  This  service  may  be  rendered  either  on  request  of  the  parties  or  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Department. 

Civil  suits  against  labor  unions  are  not  ordinarily  permissible,  although  (1)  a 
group  of  members,  usually  the  union's  ofKcers,  may  sometimes  be  sued  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  membership,  provided,  inter  alia,  that  it  is  established  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership shares  a  "community  of  interest";  (2)  it  may  be  po.ssible  to  bring  damage 
actions  in  conjunction  with  equitable  proceedings. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  it  should  be  noted  that  most 
employer-employee  relationships  in  Illinois  are  subject  to  federal  labor  relations  legis- 
lation. The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  jurisdictional  authority 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  coextensive  with  the  reach  of  Congress 
under  the  commerce  power.  Section  701  of  the  Landrum-Griffin  bill,  72  Stat.  519, 
however,  expressly  preserves  the  rights  of  the  States  to  take  action  when  the  Board 
has  declined  to  take  jurisdiction  and  authorizes  the  Board  to  delegate  certain  of  its 
powers  to  its  regional  offices. 
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Slaie  Ul 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  21  state  laws  and  with 
the  collection,  publication,  and  dissemination  of  information  on  the  Illinois  labor  force, 
labor-management  relations,  industrial  safety  and  factory  inspection,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, workmen's  compensation,  and  women's  and  children's  employment.  To  perform  these 
functions,  the  Department  is  divided  into  eight  units.  The  official  publication  is  the  Illinois 
Labor  Bulletin,  published  every  other  month.  Administrative  offices  are  at  160  N.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago  1,  and  400  S.  Spring  St.,  Springfield. 

The  Illinois  State  Employment  Service  assists  employers  in  finding  qualified  workers  and 
helps  workers  find  jobs.  Services  are  provided  without  charge.  The  LS.E.S.  prepares  labor 
force  estimates  for  the  state  and  local  labor  market  areas  and  many  of  these  are  printed  in 
Labor  Market  Trends,  published  bimonthly.  The  Service  maintains  offices  in  local  labor 
market  areas  throughout  the  state  which  refer  workers  to  jobs  and  provide  informational 
and  other  services  connected  with  employment. 

The  Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation  administers  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  and  publishes  detailed  information  on  covered  employment  and  wages.  This  Division 
and  LS.E.S.  maintain  a  joint  research  section  which  prepares  special  studies  on  employment, 
unemployment,  and  unemployment  insurance  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  periodic  reports  on  employment,  earnings,  and  hours  of  workers,  by  industry 
and  where  feasible  by  major  labor  market  area.  The  data  are  made  available  in  releases, 
bulletins,  and  special  reports. 

The  Conciliation  and  Mediation  Service  provides  assistance  in  settling  labor-management 
disputes  occurring  within  the  state's  jurisdiction.  The  Service  also  investigates  complaints 
of  violations  of  state  laws  on  prevailing  wages  and  discrimination  in  employment. 

The  Wage  Claim  Unit  assists  workers  under  the  relevant  state  legislation  on  the  payment 
of  wages. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  and  Research  prepares  and  edits  tlie  Illinois  Labor  Bulletin,  the 
Annual  Report,  and  a  number  of  special  reports  concerning  the  conditions  of  employment, 
including  compensable  work  injuries  and  occupational  diseases. 

The  Division  of  Safety  Inspection  and  Education  visits  and  inspects  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  in  order  to  enforce  the  Safety  Inspections  and  Education  Act,  the  Health 
and  Safety  Act,  and  special  legislation  for  hazardous  industries  and  the  protection  of  public 
health.  It  also  fosters  and  promotes  safety  programs  and  assists  in  setting  up  safety  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  Division  of  Women's  and  Children's  Employment  maintains  labor  standards  for  women 
and  children  by  enforcing  the  relevant  state  legislation. 
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The  Division  of  Private  Employmenl  Agencies  protects  job-seeking  workers  by  licensing  and 
supervising  private  employment  agencies. 

Other  State  Government  Units  and  MLinicipalities 

Other  units  of  the  state  government  provide  services  relevant  to  manpower  resources. 
The  Office  of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Development  provides  in- 
formational and  consultative  services.  The  Department  of  Public  Health,  among  other 
special  services,  prepares  data  on  vital  statistics  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Population 
Research  Ocnter  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  issued  estimates  of  population  by  counties 
and  economic  areas.  Some  of  the  services  of  the  Board  of  N'ocaiional  Education  in  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  described  on  pages  32,  34,  and  36.  Many 
municipal  governments  provide  data  on  manpower  resources  in  their  communities.  In 
addition,  other  local  government  or  quasi-governmental  agencies,  such  as  planning  com- 
missions, provide  local  data  and  advice. 

Universities 

The  University  of  Illinois  and  Southern  Illinois  University  offer  to  communities  those 
research  and  advisory  services  that  are  appropriate  to  the  functions  of  the  universities  in  the 
areas  of  industrial  and  city  planning.  The  University  of  Illinois  recently  established  a  Council 
on  Community  Development  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  various  units  within  the  University. 
The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  the  Chicago  Community  Inventory.  These  universities 
and  others  have  many  ongoing  research  projects  of  significance  to  employers  and  others 
who  require  information  on  labor  force,  wages,  education,  training,  and  related  subjects. 

Associations 

Space  precludes  the  presentation  of  a  list  of  all  trade  associations,  manufacturers' 
associations,  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce,  community  or  regional  employers' 
associations,  and  individual  companies  which  gather  data  and  provide  informational  service 
for  communities  or  areas  within  the  state.  The  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  and  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  .Association,  200  -S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  are  major  sources  of  information  on  manpower  resources  and  labor  legislation  in 
the  state  and  can  supply  the  names  and  addresses  of  local  associations  and  other  agencies 
prepared  to  furnish  community  data. 
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SELECTED  REFERENCES  ON  MANPOWER  RESOURCES 

•^r-ni'i^tion  and  Labor  Force 

Illinois  Department  of  Labor 

Estimates  of  Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings.  State,  Chicago  SMSA.    Annual. 

Illinois  Manpower  Trends,  1950-1965,  Illinois  Labor  Bulletin,  November-December,  1957, 

pp.  6-9,  20. 

Labor  Force  Participation  of  Young  Persons  in  the  U.S.  and  Illinois  in  the  1960's, 

ibid.,  April,  1960,  pp.  4-7. 

Occupational  Changes  in  the  U.S.  and   Illinois  Labor  Force  in  the   1960's,  ibid., 

pp.  8-9. 

Decatur  Blueprint  for  Manpower,  1960-1965.    1961,  33  pp. 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health 

Estimates  of  Population  for  State  Economic  Areas,  Counties,  and  Cities  in  Illinois: 

1955  to  1957  (Report  by  Population  Research  and  Training  Center,  University  of  Chicago), 

1958,  41  pp.  (mimeo.) 

Illinois  Population  from  1950  to  1955,  Special  Release  No.  23,  September,  1956,  20  pp. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

U.S.  Census  of  Population:    1950,   Vol.   II,   Characteristics  of  the  Population,   Part   13, 
Illinois,  1952. 

U.S.   Census  of   Population:    1960,   Number  of  Inhabitants,    Ilhnois,   PC(1)-15A,    1961; 
General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,   Illinois,  PC(lj-15C,   1962;  Detailed  Char- 
acteristics, Illinois,  PC(1)-15D. 
County  and  City  Data  Book,  1960  (A  Statistical  Abstract  Supplement),  1961. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Area  Manpower  Guidebook,  1958,  380  pp. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Manpower:  Challenge  of  the  1960's,  1960,  24  pp. 

Guide  to  State  Employment  Statistics,  1957,  60  pp. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

County  Business  Patterns:  1956,  1958. 

University  of  Illinois:  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 

Channels   of   Employment — Influences   on   the    Operation    of    Public    Employment 

Offices  and  other  Hiring  Channels  in  Local  Job  Markets,  Murray  Edelman,   1952, 

212  pp. 

Small  City  Job  Markets,  Richard  C.  Wilcock  and  Irvin  Sobel,  1958,  170  pp. 
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Regional  or  Area  Studies 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 

Chicago-Chicago  Heights  Industrial  Economic  Blueprint,  1957,  346  pp. 

Industrial  Potentialities  of  Southern  Illinois,  1953,  159  pp. 

Industrial  Potentialities  of  the  Lower  VVab.ash  River  Valley,  1954,  299  pp. 

East  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Union-Management  Relations  in  East  St.  Louis,  Milton  Derber,  1957,  54  pp. 

Community  Progress  Inc.,  East  St.  Louis 

Economic  Resources  of  the  E.ast  St.  Louis  Area,  1958 

Illinois  Department  of  Labor 

Commuting  Patterns  of  Workers  in  the  Chic^iGO  Metropolitan  Area,  Illinois  Labor 

Bulletin,  August,  1959,  pp.  16-19. 

L'nderdeneloped  Southern   Illinois  Offers  Plant  Sites,  ibid.,  November-December, 

1958,  pp.  6-7. 

Chicago  Suburban  Area  Gains  Nearly  110,000  Workers,  ibid.,  June,  1960,  pp.  12-13. 
Chicago  Area  Labor  Force  Rises  Nearly  7%  in  7  Years,  ibid.,  April,  1960,  pp.  18-19. 
Survey  of  Worker  Commuting  Patterns  in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area,  May, 

1959,  10  pp. 

Workers  Commuting  into  the  Springfield-Decatur  Metropolitan  Areas,  February, 
1959,  23  pp. 

Workers  Commuting  into  the  Peoria-Tazewell  Metropolitan  Area,  February,  1959, 
17  pp. 

Peoria  Association  of  Commerce 

Industrial  Resources  Survey  of  Metropolitan  Peoria,  1956.  628  pp.  (2  vols.) 

Metropolitan  Peoria  Industrial  Facts  File,  various  pagings  and  dates  from  July,  1957. 

Other 

Pilot  Study  of  Southern  Illinois,  Charles  C.  Ciolby,  Souilieni  Illinois  University  Press. 

Carbondale,  1956,  94  pp. 

The  Economy  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  1940-1956,  Ezra  Solomon,  and  Zarko  Bilbija, 

The  Free  Press,  Chicago,  1960,  208  pp. 


Education 

Illinois  Board  oj  Vocational  Education 

Annual  Report  on  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  169,  October,  1959. 

The  Diversified  Occupations  Program,  Bulletin  102. 

What  Is  Vocational  Education  in  Illinois? 

Illinois  Joint  Council  on  Higher  Education 

Public  Higher  Education  in  Illinois,  Springfield,  1961. 

Illinois  Superintendent  oJ  Public  Instruction 
Illinois  School  Directory. 
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Labor  Law  and  Labor  Relations 

Illinois  Department  of  Labor 

Laws  Relating  to  Labor  and  Employment,  1959,  353  pp. 

Handbook  Series:  No.   1— Child  Labor;    No.  2  — Wage  Payment;    No.  3  — Hours  and 

Days  of  Work. 

Financing  Unemployment  Compensation  in  Illinois,  Parts  I  and  H,  1953,  192  pp. 

Current  Issues  in  Unemployment  Compensation,  Samuel  C.   Bernstein,   Commissioner. 

Illinois  Labor  Bulletin,  June  1960,  pp.  4-7. 

Guide  to  the  Illinois  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

Annual  Report  on  Compensable  Work  Injuries  in  Illinois. 

Industrial  Health  and  Safety,  Illustrated,  1957. 

Illinois  Labor  Bulletin  reprints  on:  health  and  safety,  child  labor,  amendments  to  the 

Illinois  labor  laws  in  1959,  and  other  subjects. 

Illinois  Legislative  Council 

State  Labor  Relations  Laws,  Publication  131,  Research  Report  Prepared  Pursuant  to 
Proposal  474  Sponsored  by  Representative  Abner  J.  Mikva,  August,  1959.  45  pp. 
Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Illinois  Employers  Ready  Reference  on  Unemploy.ment  Compensation,  Fifth  Edition. 
January,  1960. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

A  Guide  to  St.\te  Mediation  Laws  and  Agencies,  Bulletin  176,  Revised,  December,  1958. 
63  pp. 

Annual  Digest  of  State  and  Federal  Labor  Legisl.a.tion,  Bulletin  200,  1958.  69  pp. 
Wage  Payment  and  Wage  Collection  —  State  Legislation  and  Administration.  Bulletin 
203,  June,  1959.  43  pp. 

Unemployment  Insurance:  State  Laws  and  E.xperience,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
April,  1961. 

State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws — A  Comparison  of  M.ajor  Provisions,  December, 
1958,  23  pp. 

University  of  Illinois:  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 

Labor-Management  Relations  in  Illini  City,  Milton  Derber,  Coordinator,  and  others. 
Vol.  I,  1953,  809  pp.;  Vol.  II,  1954,  659  pp. 

The  Local  Union-Management  Rel.\tionship,  Milton  Derber  and  others.  I960,  208  pp. 
A  Survey  of  Illinois  Labor  Relations  Law,  Nathan  Hakman,  1951,  21  pp. 
Legislation  by  Collective  Bargaining— The  Agreed  Bill  in  Illinois  LTnemployment 
Compensation  Legislation,  Gilbert  Y.  Steiner,  ILIR,  1951,  62  pp. 
Workmen's  Compensation  in  Illinois,  Arnold  R.  Weber,  1955,  56  pp. 
University  of  Illinois,  Institute  of  Government  and  Public  Affairs 

Legislative  Politics  in  Illinois,  Gilbert  Y.  Steiner  and  Samuel  K.  Gove,  L^niversity  of 
Illinois  Press,  1960. 
University  of  Illinois:  Law  School 

Workmen's  Compensation  in  Illinois,  Law  Forum,  Summer,  1957,  pp.  169-288. 
Illinois  Labor  Law,  Simon  Stickgold,  Law  Forum,  Summer,  1955,  pp.  256-282. 
Other 

Illinois  Workmen's  Compensation,  Thomas  Angerstein,  Burdette  Smith,  Chicago,  1952, 
3  Vols. 
Illinois  Revised  Statutes,  ibid.,  1959. 
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TYPES  AND  SOURCES  OF  WAGE  DATA 
(continued  from  page  26) 

Numbers  show  location  of  wage  surveys  on  map  on  page  27. 

7.  Title:  Illinois  Salary  Survey— 1959.  Published  by:  Illinois  State  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel, with  summary  in  Illinois  Labor  Bulletin  (December,  1959),  pp.  6-7.  Coverage:  State 
summary  and  six  areas:  northeast,  northwest,  west  central,  east  central,  southwest,  southeast. 
Publication:  Irregular.  Availability:  On  request.  Description:  Weighted  average,  median 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  in  41  selected  clerical,  professional,  and  maintenance 
occupations  in  private  industry  and  private  and  public  institutions. 

8.  Title:  Total  Wages  Covered  by  the  Illinois  Unemploy.ment  Compensation  .Act. 
Published  by:  Department  of  Labor,  State  of  Illinois,  Division  of  Unemployment  Clompensa- 
tion,  Room  200.  165  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago  6,  111.  Coverage:  Each  county  and  major  industry 
division.  Publication:  Annual.  Availability:  On  request.  Description:  First  quarter  data  on 
covered  employment  and  covered  wages,  by  county,  and  by  major  industry  division. 

9.  Title:  Office  Salary  Surveys.  Published  by:  The  national  and  local  chapters  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Association;  national  office:  Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania. 
Coverage:  128  cities  in  the  U.  S.  &  Canada  including  Chicago,  Peoria,  Rockford,  Decatur, 
and  Springfield  areas.  Publication:  Annual.  Availability:  Participating  companies  only. 
(National  information  to  public  at  $30  per  copy)  Description:  23  office  classifications,  weekly 
salaries,  number  of  employees  and  number  of  companies  reporting.  Company  policies  and 
benefits  are  summarized. 

10.  Title:  Survey  of  Wages  and  Selected  Fringe  Benefits  in  the  Foundry  Industry, 
January  1,  1959.  Published  by:  National  Foundry  Association,  53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Coverage:  National  and  55  metropolitan  areas  including  Chicago,  Rockford, 
Peoria,  Decatur,  and  the  Quad-Cities.  Publication:  Annual.  Availability:  Members,  partici- 
pating concerns  and  the  government.  Description:  Average  hourly  earnings  for  26  key  job 
classifications,  and  data  on  employee  benefits. 

11.  Title:  Labor  Contract  Service  — Contract  Digests.  Published  by:  United  States 
Brewers  Foundation,  Inc.,  535  Fifth  .X venue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Coverage:  Chicago  and 
Belleville.  Publication:  Periodic.  Availability:  Limited.  Description:  Summary  of  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions— brewery  production,  delivery,  and  mechanical  department 
employees  under  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

12.  Title:  Chicago  Building  Trades  Wage-Reference  Sheet.  Published  by:  Builders 
Association  of  Chicago,  228  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  1,  111.  Coverage:  Cook  County, 
Illinois.  Publication:  Periodic.  Availability:  On  request.  Description:  Wage  data  showing 
previous  hourly  rates,  present  hourly  rates  (plus  fringes)  and  other  data. 

13.  Title:  Wage  Contracts— Various  Unions  and  Building  Managers  Association  of 
Chicago.  Published  by:  The  Association,  38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  3,  111.  Coverage: 
Chicago  Loop  Area.  Publication:  Whenever  new  contracts.  Availability:  Members  of  the 
Association.  Description:  Straight-time  and  time  and  one-half  hourly  rates  for  11  building 
service  occupations. 

14.  Title:  Survey  of  Wages  of  Hourly-paid  Employees  and  Salaries  of  Nonexempt 
Office  Employees.  Published  by:  Personnel  Management  Assoc.,  2549  West  63rd  Street, 
Chicago  29,  Illinois.  Coverage:  Clearing  Industrial  District  and  surrounding  South  Side  of 
Chicago.  Publication:  Yearly.  Availability:  To  members  and  nonmcmber  participants. 
Occasionally  sold  to  nonmember  companies  planning  to  build  a  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
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area.  Description:  Data  exclude  supervisory  employees.  Fringe  benefit  data  published  every 
other  year. 

15.  Title:  (1)  Industrial  Wage  Survey;  (2)  Salary  Survey  Report;  (3)  Industrlal 
Relations  Survey.  Published  by:  The  Employer's  Assoc,  of  Greater  Chicago,  75  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Coverage:  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Publication:  Annual. 
Availability:  Members  only.  Description:  (1)  Straight-time,  hourly  rate  and  incentive  earnings 
for  134  industrial  classifications;  (2)  established  rate  ranges  and  salaries  paid  in  86  office 
and  technical  positions;  (3)  company  policies  regarding  fringe  benefits. 

16.  Title:  Annual  Wage  Survey  of  Chicago  Area  Tool  and  Die  Establishments. 
Published  by:  Tool  and  Die  Institute,  2435  N.  Laramie  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  111.  Coverage:  Chi- 
cago Area.  Publication:  Annual.  Description:  Maximum  and  minimum  wage  ranges  and 
averages  for  different  categories  of  skilled  workers  in  tool  and  die  establishments. 

17.  Title:  Chicago  Paint  Varnish  and  Lacouer  Association  Labor  Survey.  Published  by: 
The  Association,  159  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  1,  111.  Coverage:  Chicago  Area.  Publica- 
tion: Annual.  Availability:  Participating  companies  only.  Description:  Wages,  salaries,  in- 
centive or  bonus  earned  rates,  and  group  leader  premiums  by  job  classification.  Also  data 
on  holiday  pay,  paid  vacations,  and  payment  for  nonproductive  time. 

18.  Title:  Hourly  Wage  and  Personnel  Practices.  Published  by:  Hotpoint  Division  of 
General  Electric  Company,  5600  West  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Coverage:  Chicago  Area. 
Publication:  Annual.  Availability:  Participating  companies  only.  Description:  Average  hourly- 
paid  rates  for  selected  production,  toolroom,  and  maintenance  occupations  in  group  of 
participating  companies.    Also  includes  fringe  benefit  data. 

19.  Title:  Electronics  Personnel  Association  Wage,  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefit  Survey. 
Published  by:  The  Association,  c/o  G.J.  Koppelmeier,  CRONAME,  INC.,  6201  W.  Howard 
St.,  Chicago  48  (Niles),  111.  Coverage:  Greater  Chicago  Area.  Publication:  Annual.  Availa- 
bility: Participating  members  only.  Description:  Covers  55  factory  jobs  and  48  office  jobs 
giving  wages  or  salaries,  incentive  pay,  union  contract  information,  fringe  benefit  informa- 
tion, and  comparative  averages  for  past  5  years. 

20.  Title:  Wage,  Salary,  Personnel  Practice,  and  Quarterly  Wage  Settlement 
Surveys.  Published  by:  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  Chicago  Branch,  549  West 
Randolph,  Chicago  6,  111.  Coverage:  Chicago  standard  metropolitan  area.  Publication:  Wage 
survey — two  per  year;  salary  survey — annual;  personnel  practice  survey — periodically. 
Availability:  Members  of  NMTA.  Description:  Wage  survey — hourly  rates  for  approximately 
200  jobs,  showing  day  and  night  rates  and  incentive  pay  with  weighted  averages.  Salary 
survey — hourly  rates  shown  in  lOfi  brackets  with  comparable  figures  for  weekly  and  monthly 
rates  adjusted  to  a  40-hour  week  and  4)^  weeks  per  month. 

21.  Title:  Report  of  Salary  Survey  of  Chicago  Area  Non-Supervisory  Office  Per- 
sonnel. Published  by:  Office  Management  Association  of  Chicago,  105  W.  Madison  St., 
Chicago  2,  111.  Coverage:  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area.  Publication:  Semi-annual.  Availability: 
Members  only.  Description:  Salary  rates,  by  zones  within  Chicago,  for  44  non-supervisory 
jobs. 

22.  Title:  Salary  Survey  of  Chicago  Area  Non-Supervisory  Machine  Accounting 
Personnel.  Published  by:  The  Chicago  Chapter,  National  Machine  Accountants  Association, 
P.  O.  Box  1620,  Chicago  90,  111.  Coverage:  Metropolitan  Chicago.  Publication:  Annually. 
Availability:  Executives  and  managers  of  member  firms  of  the  Association.  Description: 
Weekly  gross  salaries  for  16  machine  accounting  job  classifications  excluding  fringe  benefits. 

23.  Title:  Wage  Rates,  Working  Conditions  and  Fringe  Benefits.  Published  by:  Alton 
District  Manufacturer's  Assn.,   P.   O.  Box  354,   Alton,   111.    Coverage:   Alton-Wood  River, 
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Illinois  Area.  Publication:  Not  published,  but  information  available  on  request.  Availability: 
To  responsible  industrial  concerns.  Description:  Hourly  wage  rates  and  related  data  for  a 
four-township  area. 

24.  Title:  Hourly  W.^ge  and  Personnel  Policy  Survey.  Published  by:  East  Side  Manu- 
facturers Association,  P.  O.  Box  362,  Granite  City,  111.  Coverage:  Tri-City  Area  (Granite 
City,  Madison.  N'enice,  etc.).  Publication:  Annual.  Availability:  Participating  members,  with 
some  information  available  to  companies  contemplating  location  in  the  Tri-City  area. 
Description:  Includes  wages  paid  for  78  occupations  common  to  participating  industries. 
Data  also  on  such  fringe  benefits  as  pension  plans,  hospitalization,  holiday  pay,  group  insur- 
ance, shift  premium,  and  overtime  premium. 

25.  Title:  Cl.ass  One  Motor  Freight  Carriers  Clerical  Survey.  Published  by:  Industrial 
Relations  Dept.,  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  1424-1 6th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  Coverage:  125  labor  markets  in  United  States,  including  6  in  111.  Publication:  Irregu- 
lar. Availability:  Publicly  at  S20  per  copy.  Description:  Wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
for  more  than  12,000  office  employees  in  some  400  trucking  general  offices  and  terminals. 

26.  Title:  UMWA  Wage  and  R.ate  Sheets.  Published  by:  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association.  Coverage:  Illinois  (District  No.  12).  Publication: 
Irregular.  Availability:  From  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  111.  Description:  Hourly  wages,  including  time  and  one-half  and  double  time 
rates,  for  15  sirip-mining  job  classifications  and  14  inside  job  classifications. 

27.  Title:  Maintenance  and  Service  Jobs  Survey;  Production  Jobs  Survey;  Office 
Salary  Survey;  and  Personnel  Policies  and  Practices  Survey.  Published  by:  Associated 
Industries  of  the  Quad-Cities,  616-20th  Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  Coverage:  Rock  Island 
County,  Illinois  and  Scott  County,  Iowa.  Publication:  Personnel  policies  and  practices 
survey  published  biannually;  all  others,  annual.  Availability:  Only  to  participating  firms. 
Limited  extractions  available  to  interested  industries  on  request  after  identification.  Descrip- 
tion: Personnel  policies  and  practices  survey  contains  a  condensed  report  of  indi\iclual  firms' 
practices  on  41  major  policy  items.  All  others  contain  gross  average  hourly  earnings  and 
over-all  weighted  averages  for  various  jobs. 

28.  Title:  Wages,  Vacation  and  Holiday  Practices,  and  Other  Fringe  Benefits. 
Published  by:  American  Steel  Warehouse  Association,  540  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  13, 
Ohio.  Coverage:  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Publication:  Irregular.  Availability:  No  restrictions. 
Description:  Includes:  vacation  and  holiday  practices  and  hourly  wages  of  steel  warehouse 
employees. 

29.  Title:  Hospital  Salaries  in  Illinois.  Published  by:  Illinois  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  11,  Illinois.  Coverage:  State  of  Illinois,  with  data  broken 
down  into  districts.  Publication:  Annual.  Availability:  On  request.  Description:  Shows  average 
monthly  starting  and  "going"  salaries  for  selected  classifications  of  hospital  personnel, 
average  hours  in  normal  work  week,  and  trends  in  some  classifications  since  1954.  1959  data 
include  fringe  benefits. 

30.  Title:  SPI  Labor  Survey.  Published  by:  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Coverage:  Number  of  states  including  Illinois.  Publication: 
Annual.    Availability:  Participating  companies.    Description:  Wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

31.  Title:  Standard  Form  of  Union  Contract.  Published  by:  The  Wallpaper  Institute, 
509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Coverage:  Midwest  and  Northeastern  States. 
Publication:  Periodically.  Availability:  Restricted.  Description:  Entire  union  contract  including 
wage  scale. 

32.  Title:  Quarterly  Labor  Report  and  Monthly  Wage  Report.    Published  by:  Wire- 


bound  Box  Manufacturers  Assn.,  222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6,  111.  Coverage:  Entire 
area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  plus  Houston,  Texas,  and  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Publication: 
Labor  report — quarterly;  wage  report — monthly.  Availability:  Members  only.  Description: 
Gross  hourly  wages  of  all  occupations  in  the  industry  included  in  the  monthly  wage  report. 
Quarterly  labor  report  also  has  fringe  benefit  data. 

33.  Title:  Foremen's  Salary  Surveys,  and  Personnel  Policies  for  Foremen.  Published  by: 
National  Foremen's  Institute  (Editorial  Offices),  635  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Coverage:  United  States  and  regions,  including  Middle  West.  Publication:  Irregular.  Availa- 
bility: Foremen's  Salary  Surveys  available  for  two-week  loan  to  responsible  person.  Personnel 
Policies  for  Foremen  available  in  limited  supply.  Description:  Wages,  salaries,  and  fringe 
benefits  for  foremen  in  production  jobs.  Summaries  of  surveys  published  in  Employee  Relations 
Bulletin,  a  weekly  report  of  the  Institute. 

34.  Title:  Labor  Relations  Survey.  Published  by:  National  Fibre  Can  and  Tube  Assn.. 
274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  Coverage:  United  States.  Publication:  Annual. 
Availability:  Participating  members.  Description:  Hourly  rates  and  fringe  benefits  in  the 
fibre  can  and  tube  industry. 

35.  Title:  Labor  Data  Sheet  Survey  Book.  Published  by:  Folding  Paper  Box  .Assn.  of 
America,  222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  Coverage:  United  States  (Divided  into 
11  zones).  Publication:  Varies.  Availability:  Participating  companies.  Description:  For 
northern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  plus  all  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan:  fringe  benefits,  established 
hourly  rate,  straight  time  hourly  rate,  and  number  of  employees  for  9  job  classifications. 

36.  Title:  1958  Survey  of  Wage  Rates  in  the  Lime  Industry.  Published  by:  National  Lime 
Association,  925  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Coverage:  United  States  and  Canada 
(District  7-9  includes  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota).  Publication:  Annual.  Avail- 
ability: Participating  companies.  Description:  Average,  high  and  low  wage  rates  for  25  job 
classifications  in  83  plants,  union  information,  and  1957,  1958,  and  1959  wage  changes. 

37.  Title:  Wage  Trends  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry;  Annual  Statistical  Report; 
Charting  Steel's  Progress;  Steel  Facts;  and  Steelways.  Published  by:  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York.  Coverage:  United  States. 
Publication:  Wage  trends.  Charting  Steel's  Progress  and  annual  statistical  report  — annual; 
Steel  Facts  and  Steelways — 5  to  6  times  annually.  Availability:  No  restrictions.  Description: 
Wage  trends— hourly  wage  and  fringe  costs  and  comparisons  with  other  industries;  annual 
statistical  report — wage  and  fringe  costs,  financial  data,  production,  shipments,  etc.;  Charting 
Steel's  Progress — visual  and  textual  matter  illustrating  data  in  the  annual  statistical  report; 
Steel  Facts  and  Steelways — articles  relating  to  steel  wages,  status  of  steelworker  and  other 
aspects  of  the  steel  industry. 

38.  Title:  Wage  Data  for  Electrotypers.  Published  by:  International  Association  of 
Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers,  Inc.,  758  Leader  Building,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Coverage: 
United  States  and  Canada.  Publication:  Semi-annually.  Availability:  Members  only.  Descrip- 
tion: Hourly  wage  rates,  number  of  hours  per  shift,  apprentice  ratio  and  paid  holidays  for 
electrotypers  in  85  U.S.  cities  and  6  Canadian  cities,  and  for  stereotypers  in  86  U.S.  cities 
and  5  Canadian  cities. 

39.  Title:  Professional  Income  of  Engineers.  Published  by:  Engineering  Manpower  Com- 
mission, Engineer's  Joint  Council,  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York.  Coverage: 
United  States.  Publication:  Biennial,  even  numbered  years.  Availability:  General  public,  $3 
per  copy.  Description:  Salaries  of  engineering  graduates  (including  base  salary,  cost  of  living 
allowance  and  bonus,  but  not  including  overtime  work).  Data  broken  down  by  industrial 
activity,  governmental  agencies  and  field  of  education. 
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INDEX  OF  COUNTIES.  CITIES,  AND  TOWNS 

Incorporated  Cities  and  Towns  with  Populations  of  1000  or  more  in  I960 


Map 

Map 

Map 

County 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Coordinate 

Population 

Adams 

A-8 

68,467 

Hardin 

H-15 

5,879 

Morgan 

C-8 

36,571 

Alexander 

E-16 

16,061 

Henderson 

B-5 

8,237 

Moultrie 

G-9 

13,635 

Bond 

E-11 

14,060 

Henry 

D-4 

49,317 

Ogle 

E-2 

38,106 

Boone 

F-1 

20,326 

Iroquois 

J-6 

33,562 

Peoria 

D-5 

189,044 

Brown 

B-8 

6,210 

Jackson 

E-14 

42,151 

Perry 

E-13 

19,184 

Bureau 

E-4 

37,594 

Jasper 

H-10 

11,346 

Piatt 

G-8 

14,960 

Calhoun 

B-10 

5,933 

Jefferson 

F-1 3 

32,315 

Pike 

B-9 

20,552 

Carroll 

D-2 

19,507 

Jersey 

C-10 

17,023 

Pope 

G-1 5 

4,061 

Cass 

C-8 

14,539 

Jo  Daviess 

C-1 

21,821 

Pulaski 

F-16 

10,490 

Champaign 

H-7 

132,436 

Johnson 

F-1 5 

6,928 

Putnam 

E-4 

4,570 

Christian 

E-9 

37,207 

Kane 

G-2 

208,246 

Randolph 

D-13 

29,988 

Clark 

J-10 

16,546 

Kankakee 

H-4 

92,063 

Richland 

H-U 

16,299 

Clay 

G-11 

15,815 

Kendall 

G-3 

17,540 

Rock  Island 

B-4 

150,991 

Clinton 

E-12 

24,029 

Knox 

C-5 

61,280 

St.  Clair 

D-12 

262,509 

Coles 

H-9 

42,860 

Lake 

H-1 

293,656 

Saline 

G-1 4 

26,227 

Cook 

J-2 

5,129,725 

La  Salle 

F-4 

110,800 

Sangamon 

E-9 

146,539 

Crawford 

J-11 

20,751 

Lawrence 

J-11 

18,540 

Schuyler 

C-7 

8,746 

Cumberland 

H-10 

9,936 

Lee 

E-3 

38,749 

Scott 

C-9 

6,377 

De  Kalb 

F-2 

51,714 

Livingston 

G-5 

40,341 

Shelby 

G-10 

23,404 

De  Witt 

F-7 

17,253 

Logan 

E-7 

33,656 

Stark 

D-5 

8,152 

Douglas 

H-8 

19,243 

McDonough 

B-6 

28,928 

Stephenson 

E-1 

46,207 

Du  Page 

H-2 

313,459 

McHenry 

G-1 

84,210 

Tazewell 

E-6 

99,789 

Edgar 

J-9 

22,550 

McLean 

F-6 

83,877 

Union 

E-15 

17,645 

Edwards 

H-12 

7,940 

Macon 

F-8 

118,257 

Vermilion 

J-7 

96,176 

Effingham 

G-10 

23,107 

Macoupin 

D-10 

43,524 

Wabash 

J-12 

14,047 

Fayette 

F-10 

21,946 

Madison 

D-11 

224,689 

Warren 

C-6 

21,587 

Ford 

G-6 

16,606 

Marion 

F-1 2 

39,349 

Washington 

E-12 

13,569 

Franklin 

F-1 3 

39,281 

Marshall 

F-5 

13,334 

Wayne 

G-12 

19,008 

Fulton 

D-6 

41,954 

Mason 

D-7 

15,193 

White 

H-1 3 

19,373 

Gallatin 

H-14 

7,638 

Massac 

F-16 

14,341 

Whiteside 

D-3 

59,887 

Greene 

C-10 

17,460 

Menard 

D-8 

9,248 

Will 

H-4 

191,617 

Grundy 

G-4 

22,350 

Mercer 

B-4 

17,149 

Williamson 

F-14 

46,117 

Hamilton 

G-13 

10,010 

Monroe 

C-1 3 

15,507 

Winnebago 

F-1 

209,765 

Hancock 

A-7 

24,574 

Montgomery 

E-10 

31,244 

Woodford 

F-5 

24,579 

Map 

Map 

Place 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Place 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Abingdon 

C-5 

3,469 

Knox 

Anna 

E-15 

4,280 

Union 

Addison 

H-2 

6,741 

Du  Page 

Antioch 

H-1 

2,268 

Lake 

Albion* 

H-12 

2,025 

Edwards 

Areola 

G-9 

2,273 

Douglas 

Aledo* 

B-4 

3,080 

Mercer 

Arlington  Hts. 

H-2 

27,878 

Cook 

Algonquin 

G-1 

2,014 

McHcnry 

Arthur 

G-8 

2,120 

Douglas- 

Alorton 

C-1 2 

3,282 

St.  Clair 

Moultrie 

Alsip 

J-3 

3,770 

Cook 

Ashland 

D-8 

1,064 

Cass 

Altamont 

G-10 

1,656 

Effingham 

Ashton 

F-2 

1,024 

Lee 

Alton 

C-11 

43,047 

Madison 

Assumption 

F-9 

1,439 

Christian 

Amboy 

E-3 

2,067 

Lee 

Astoria 

C-7 

1,206 

Fulton 
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Map 

Map 

Place 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Plate 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Athens 

D-8 

1,035 

Menard 

CarroUton  • 

C-10 

2,558 

Greene 

Atlanta 

E-7 

1,568 

Logan 

CarterviUe 

F-14 

2,643 

Williamson 

At  wood 

G-8 

1,258 

Piatt- 

Carthage* 

A-7 

3,325 

Hancock 

Douglas 

Gary 

H-1 

2,530 

McHenry 

Auburn 

D-9 

2,209 

Sangamon 

Casey 

H-10 

2,890 

Clark 

Aurora 

G-3 

63,715 

Kane 

CaseyviUe 

D-12 

2,455 

St.  Clair 

Harrington 

H-1 

5,434 

Cook-Lake 

Catlin 

J-7 

1,263 

Vermilion 

Barrington  Hills 

H-1 

1,726 

Cook 

Central  City 

F-1 2 

1,422 

Marion 

Barry 

B-9 

1,422 

Pike 

Centralia 

F-12 

13,904 

Clinton- 

Bartlett 

H-2 

1,540 

Cook 

Marion 

Bartonvillc 

E-6 

7,253 

Peoria 

Ccntrevillc 

D-12 

12,769 

St.  Clair 

Batavia 

G-2 

7,496 

Kane 

Cerro  Gordo 

C-8 

1,067 

Piatt 

Bcardstown 

C-8 

6,294 

Cass 

Champaign 

H-7 

49,583 

Champaign 

Bcckcmeycr 

E-I2 

1,056 

Clinton 

Charleston  * 

H-9 

10,505 

Coles 

Bccchcr 

J-4 

1,367 

Will 

Chatham 

D-9 

1,069 

Sangamon 

BcllevilU-' 

D-12 

37,264 

St.  Clair 

Chatsworth 

G-6 

1,330 

Livingston 

Bellcvue 

E-6 

1,561 

Peoria 

Chcnoa 

G-6 

1,523 

McLean 

Bcllwood 

H-2 

20,729 

Cook 

Chester* 

D-14 

4,460 

Randolph 

Bclvidcrc  • 

F-1 

11,223 

Boone 

Chicago  * 

J-2 

3,550,404 

Cook 

Bcmcnt 

G-8 

1,558 

Piatt 

Chicago  Hts. 

J-3 

34,331 

Cook 

Bcnid 

D-10 

1,848 

Macoupin 

Chicago  Ridge 

J-3 

5,748 

Cook 

BensenviUe 

H-2 

9,141 

Du  Page 

Chillicothe 

E-5 

3,054 

Peoria 

Benton  * 

F-1 3 

7,023 

Franklin 

Chrisman 

J-8 

1,221 

Edgar 

Berkeley 

H-2 

5,792 

Cook 

Christopher 

F-14 

2,854 

Franklin 

Berwyn 

J-2 

54,224 

Cook 

Cicero 

J-2 

69,130 

Cook 

Bethalto 

D-11 

3,235 

Madison 

Clarendon  Hills 

H-3 

5,885 

Du  Page 

Bethany 

G-9 

1,118 

Moultrie 

Clay  City 

G-11 

1,144 

Clay 

Bloomingdale 

H-2 

1,262 

Du  Page 

Clifton 

H-5 

1,018 

Iroquois 

Bloomington  * 

F-6 

36,271 

McLean 

Clinton* 

F-7 

7,355 

Dc  Witt 

Blue  Island 

J-3 

19,618 

Cook 

Coal  City 

G-4 

2,852 

Grundy 

Blue  Mound 

F-9 

1,038 

Macon 

Colchester 

B-7 

1,495 

McDonough 

Bourbonnais 

H-4 

3,336 

Kankakee 

CollinsviUe 

D-12 

14,217 

Madison- 

Bradley 

H-4 

8,082 

Kankakee 

St.  Clair 

Braidwood 

H-4 

1,944 

Will 

Columbia 

C-12 

3,174 

Monroe 

Brecse 

E-I2 

2,461 

Clinton 

CoulterviUc 

E-13 

1,022 

Randolph 

Bridgeport 

J-11 

2,260 

Lawrence 

Country  Club  Hills 

J-3 

3,421 

Cook 

Bridge  View 

J-3 

7,334 

Cook 

Crest  Hill 

H-3 

5,887 

Will 

Brighton 

D-10 

1,248 

Macoupin- 

Crestwood 

J-3 

1,213 

Cook 

Jersey 

Crete 

J-3 

3,463 

Will 

Broadview 

H-2 

8,588 

Cook 

Crcve  Coeur 

E-6 

6,684 

Tazewell 

Brookficld 

H-2 

20,429 

Cook 

Crystal  Lake 

G-1 

8,314 

McHenry 

Brooklyn 

C-I2 

1,922 

St.  Clair 

Cuba 

C-6 

1,380 

Fulton 

Brookport 

G-16 

1,154 

Massac 

Dallas  City 

A-6 

1,276 

Henderson- 

Buffalo  Grove 

H-1 

1,492 

C:ook-Lake 

Hancock 

Bunker  Hill 

D-II 

1,524 

Macoupin 

Danville* 

J-7 

41,856 

Vermilion 

Burnham 

J-3 

2,478 

Cook 

Decatur* 

F-8 

78,004 

Macon 

Bushncll 

C-6 

3,710 

McDonough 

Dcerfield 

J-1 

11,786 

Lake 

Byron 

E-1 

1,578 

Ogle 

De  Kalb 

G-2 

18,486 

De  Kalb 

Cahokia 

C-12 

15,829 

St.  Clair 

Delavan 

E-7 

1,377 

Tazewell 

Cairo* 

F-16 

9,348 

Alexander 

Dcpue 

E-4 

1,920 

Bureau 

Calumet  City 

J-3 

25,000 

Cook 

Dcs  Plaines 

H-2 

34,886 

Cook 

Calumet  Park 

J-3 

8,448 

Cook 

Dixmoor 

J-3 

3,076 

Cook 

Cambridge  * 

C-4 

1,665 

Henry 

Dixon  * 

E-2 

19,565 

Lee 

Camp  Point 

A-8 

1,092 

Adams 

Dolton 

J-3 

18.746 

Cook 

Canton 

D-6 

13,588 

Fulton 

H-3 

21,154 

Du  Page 

Carbon  Cliff 

C.3 

1,268 

Rock  Island 

Dupo 

C-12 

2,937 

St.  Clair 

Carbondalc 

F-14 

14,670 

Jackson 

Du  Quoin 

E-1 4 

6,558 

Perry 

Carlinville  * 

D-10 

5,440 

Macoupin 

Dwight 

G-5 

3,086 

Livingston 

Carlylc* 

E-I2 

2.903 

Clinton 

Earlville 

F-3 

1,420 

La  Salle 

Carmi* 

H-13 

6,152 

White 

East  Alton 

D-11 

7,630 

Madison 

Carpentersville 

H-2 

17,424 

Kane 

East  Chicago  Hu. 

J-3 

3,270 

Cook 

Carrier  Mills 

G-14 

2,006 

Saline 

East  Dubuque 

C-l 

2.082 

Jo  Daviess 
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Map 

Map 

Place 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Place 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

East  Dundee 

H-2 

2,221 

Kane 

Greenfield 

C-10 

1,064 

Greene 

East  Hazelcrest 

J-3 

1,457 

Cook 

Green  Rock 

C-4 

2,677 

Henry 

East  Moline 

C-3 

16,732 

Rock  Island 

Greenup 

H-10 

1,477 

Cumberland 

East  Peoria 

E-5 

12,310 

Tazewell 

Greenville  * 

E-11 

4,569 

Bond 

East  St.  Louis 

C-12 

81,712 

St.  Clair 

Griggsville 

B-9 

1,240 

Pike 

Edinburg 

E-9 

1,003 

Christian 

Gurnee 

H-1 

1,831 

Lake 

EdwardsviUe* 

D-11 

9,996 

Madison 

Hamilton 

A-7 

2,228 

Hancock 

Effingham  * 

G-10 

8,172 

Effingham 

Hampshire 

G-2 

1,309 

Kane 

Eldorado 

G-14 

3,573 

Sahne 

Hanna  City 

D-6 

1,056 

Peoria 

Elgin 

G-2 

49,447 

Kane-Cook 

Hanover 

C-1 

1,396 

Jo  Daviess 

Elk  Grove  Village 

H-2 

6,608 

Cook 

Harrisburg* 

G-14 

9,171 

Saline 

Elmhurst 

H-2 

36,991 

Du  Page 

Hartford 

D-11 

2,355 

Madison 

Elrawood 

D-5 

1,882 

Peoria 

Harvard 

G-1 

4,248 

McHenry 

Elrawood  Park 

J-2 

23,866 

Cook 

Harvey 

J-3 

29,071 

Cook 

El  Paso 

F-6 

1,964 

Woodford 

Harwood  Hts. 

J-2 

5,688 

Cook 

Erie 

D-3 

1,215 

Whiteside 

Havana* 

D-7 

4,363 

Mason 

Eureka* 

E-6 

2,538 

Woodford 

Hazel  Crest 

J-3 

6,205 

Cook 

Evanston 

J-2 

79,283 

Cook 

Henry 

E-5 

2,278 

Marshall 

Evergreen  Park 

J-3 

24,178 

Cook 

Herrin 

F-14 

9,474 

Williamson 

Fairbury 

G-6 

2,937 

Livingston 

Heyworth 

F-7 

1,196 

McLean 

Fairfield* 

G-12 

6,362 

Wayne 

Hickory  Hills 

J-3 

2,707 

Cook 

Fairmont  City 

D-12 

2,688 

St.  Clair 

Highland 

D-11 

4,943 

Madison 

Farmer  City 

G-7 

1,838 

De  Witt 

Highland  Park 

J-1 

25,532 

Lake 

Farmington 

D-6 

2,831 

Fulton 

Highwood 

J-1 

4,499 

Lake 

Fisher 

G-7 

1,155 

Champaign 

HiUsboro  * 

E-10 

4,232 

Montgomery 

Flora 

G-12 

5,331 

Clay 

Hillside 

H-2 

7,794 

Cook 

Flossmoor 

J-3 

4,624 

Cook 

Hinsdale 

H-3 

12,859 

Cook- 

Forest  Park 

J-2 

14,452 

Cook 

Du  Page 

Forest  View 

J-2 

1,042 

Cook 

Hodgekins 

J-3 

1,126 

Cook 

Forrest 

G-5 

1,220 

Livingston 

Homer 

H-8 

1,276 

Champaign 

Forreston 

E-2 

1,153 

Ogle 

Hometown 

J-3 

7,479 

Cook 

Fox  Lake 

H-1 

3,700 

Lake 

Homewood 

J-3 

13,371 

Cook 

Fox  River  Grove 

H-1 

1,866 

McHenry 

Hoopeston 

J-6 

6,606 

Vermilion 

Frankfort 

J-3 

1,135 

Will 

Huntley 

G-1 

1,143 

McHenry 

Franklin  Park 

H-2 

18,322 

Cook 

Island  Lake 

H-1 

1,639 

Lake- 

Freeburg 

D-12 

1,908 

St.  Clair 

McHenry 

Freeport* 

E-1 

26,628 

Stephenson 

Itasca 

H-2 

3,564 

Du  Page 

Fulton 

D-2 

3,387 

Whiteside 

Jacksonville  * 

C-9 

21,690 

Morgan 

Galena* 

C-] 

4,410 

Jo  Daviess 

Jerome 

E-8 

1,666 

Sangamon 

Galesburg* 

C-5 

37,243 

Knox 

Jerseyville* 

C-10 

7,420 

Jersey 

Galva 

D-4 

3,060 

Henry 

Johnston  City 

F-14 

3,891 

Williamson 

Gardner 

H-4 

1,041 

Grundy 

Joliet* 

H-3 

66,780 

Will 

Geneseo 

D-3 

5,169 

Henry 

Jonesboro* 

E-1 5 

1,636 

Union 

Geneva* 

G-2 

7,646 

Kane 

Justice 

J-3 

2,803 

Cook 

Genoa 

G-2 

2,330 

De  Kalb 

Kankakee* 

H-4 

27,666 

Kankakee 

Georgetown 

J-8 

3,544 

Vermilion 

Kenilworth 

J-2 

2,959 

Cook 

Gibson  City 

G-6 

3,453 

Ford 

Kewanee 

D-4 

16,324 

Henry 

Gillespie 

D-10 

3,569 

Macoupin 

Kincaid 

E-9 

1,544 

Christian 

Gilman 

H-5 

1,704 

Iroquois 

Knoxville 

C-5 

2,560 

Knox 

Girard 

D-9 

1,734 

Macoupin 

Lacon  * 

E-5 

2,175 

Marshall 

Glasford 

D-6 

1,012 

Peoria 

Ladd 

F-3 

1,255 

Bureau 

Glen  Carbon 

D-Il 

1,241 

Madison 

La  Grange 

H-2 

15,285 

Cook 

Glencoe 

J-1 

10,472 

Cook 

La  Grange  Park 

H-2 

13,793 

Cook 

Glen  Ellyn 

H-2 

15,972 

Du  Page 

La  Harpe 

B-6 

1,322 

Hancock 

Glenview 

J-2 

18,132 

Cook 

La  Salle 

F-4 

11,897 

La  Salle 

Grafton 

C-11 

1,084 

Jersey 

Lake  Bluff- 

J-1 

3,494 

Lake 

Grandview 

E-8 

2,214 

Sangamon 

Lake  Forest 

J-1 

10,687 

Lake 

Granite  City 

C-12 

40,073 

Madison 

Lake  in  the  Hills 

G-1 

2,046 

McHenry 

Granville 

F--! 

1,048 

Putnam 

Lake  Zurich 

H-1 

3,458 

Lake 

Grays  Lake 

H-1 

3,762 

Lake 

Lanark 

D-2 

1,473 

Carroll 

GrayviUe 

H-1 3 

2,280 

White- 

Lansing 

J-3 

18,098 

Cook 

Edwards 

LawrenceviUe  * 

J-11 

5,492 

Lawrence 
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Map 

Map 

f'lau 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Plac, 

Coordinate 

Population 

County 

Lebanon 

D.12 

2,863 

St.  Clair 

Morrisonvillc 

E-9 

1,129 

Christian 

Leiand  Grove 

E-8 

1,731 

-Sangamon 

i      Morton 

E-6 

5,325 

Tazewell 

Lcmont 

H-3 

3,397 

Cook 

Morton  Grove 

J-2 

20,533 

Cook 

Lena 

D-1 

1,552 

Stephenson 

Mound  City* 

F-1 6 

1,669 

Pulaski 

LeRoy 

F-7 

2,088 

McLean 

Mounds 

F-16 

1,835 

Pulaski 

Lewistown* 

D-7 

2,603 

Fulton 

Mount  Carmel  * 

J-12 

8,594 

Wabash 

Lexington 

F-6 

1,244 

McLean 

Mount  Carroll* 

D-2 

2,056 

Carroll 

Libertyville 

H-1 

8,560 

Lake 

Mount  Morris 

E-2 

3,075 

Ogle 

Lincoln  ' 

L-7 

16,890 

Logan 

Mount  Olive 

D-10 

2,295 

Macoupin 

Lincoln  wood 

J-2 

11,744 

Cook 

Mount  Prospect 

H-2 

18,906 

Cook 

Lindenhurst 

H-1 

1.259 

Lake 

Mount  Pulaski 

E-8 

1,689 

Logan 

Lisle 

H-3 

4,219 

Du  Page 

Mount  Sterling' 

B-8 

2,262 

Brown 

Litchfield 

E-1 

7,330 

Montgomery 

Mount  Vernon  * 

F-1 3 

15,566 

JefTerson 

Lockport 

H-3 

7,560 

Will 

Mowcaqua 

F-9 

1,614 

Shelby 

Lombard 

H-2 

22,561 

Du  Page 

Mundelein 

H-1 

10,526 

Lake 

Loves  Park 

F-1 

9,086 

Winnebago 

Murphysboro  * 

E-1 4 

8,673 

Jackson 

Lovington 

G-9 

1,200 

Moultrie 

,       Naperville 

H-3 

12,933 

Du  Page 

Lyons 

J-2 

9,936 

Cook 

Nashville  * 

E-1 3 

2,606 

Washington 

McHenry 

H-1 

3,336 

McHenry 

Nauvoo 

A-6 

1,039 

Hancock 

McLeansboro  * 

G-13 

2,951 

Hamilton 

Neoga 

G-10 

1,145 

Cumberland 

Mackinaw 

E-6 

1,163 

Tazewell 

New  Athens 

D-1 3 

1,923 

St.  Clair 

Macomb  * 

B-6 

12,135 

McDonough 

New  Baden 

D-1 2 

1,464 

Clinton- 

Macon 

F-8 

1,229 

Macon 

St.  Clair 

Madison 

C-12 

6,861 

Madison 

New  Lenox 

H-3 

1,750 

Will 

Mahomet 

G-7 

1,367 

Champaign 

Newman 

H-8 

1,097 

Douglas 

Manhattan 

H-4 

1,117 

Will 

Newton  * 

H-11 

2,901 

Jasper 

Manito 

D-7 

1,093 

Mason 

Niles 

J-2 

20,393 

Cook 

Mantcno 

J-4 

2,225 

Kankakee 

Nokomis 

E-10 

2,476 

Montgomery 

Marengo 

G-1 

3,568 

McHenry 

Normal 

F-6 

13,357 

McLean 

Marion  * 

F-14 

11,274 

Williamson 

Norridge 

J-2 

14,087 

Cook 

Marissa 

D-1 3 

1,722 

St.  Clair 

Norris  City 

G-14 

1,243 

White 

Markham 

J-3 

11,704 

Cook 

North  Aurora 

G-3 

2,088 

Kane 

Maroa 

F-8 

1,235 

Macon 

Northbrook 

J-1 

11,635 

Cook 

Marquette  Hts. 

F.-6 

2,517 

Tazewell 

North  Chicago 

J-1 

20,517 

Lake 

Marseilles 

G-4 

4,347 

La  Salle 

North  Chillicothe 

E-5 

2,259 

Peoria 

Marshall* 

}-'> 

3,270 

Clark 

Northfield 

J-2 

4,005 

Cook 

Martinsville 

H-10 

1,351 

Clark 

Northlake 

H-2 

12,318 

Cook 

Mascoutah 

D-1 2 

3,625 

St.  Clair 

North  Pckin 

E-6 

2,025 

Tazewell 

Mason  City 

D-7 

2,160 

Mason 

North  Riverside 

J-2 

7,989 

Cook 

Mattcson 

J-3 

3,225 

Cook 

North  Utica 

F-4 

1,014 

La  Salle 

Mattoon 

G-9 

19,088 

Coles 

Oakbrook  Terrace 

H-2 

1,121 

Du  Page 

Maywood 

J-2 

27,330 

C^k 

Oak  Forest 

J-3 

3,724 

Cook 

Melrose  Park 

J-2 

22,291 

Cook 

Oak  Lawn 

J-3 

27,471 

Cook 

Mendota 

F-3 

6,154 

La  Salle 

Oak  Park 

J-2 

61.093 

Cook 

Mcredosia 

C-8 

1,034 

Morgan 

Oblong 

H-11 

1,817 

Crawford 

Mcrrioncttc  Park 

J-3 

2,354 

Cook 

Odin 

F-12 

1,242 

Marion 

Metamora 

E-S 

1,808 

Woodford 

O'Fallon 

D-1 2 

4.018 

St.  Clair 

Metropolis  * 

G-16 

7,339 

Massac 

Oglesby 

F-4 

4,215 

La  Salle 

Midlothian 

J-3 

6,605 

Cook 

OIncy  * 

H-11 

8,780 

Richland 

Milan 

c:-4 

3,065 

Rock  Island 

Olympia  Fields 

J-3 

1,503 

Cook 

Milford 

J-6 

1,699 

Iroquois 

Onarga 

H-6 

1,397 

Iroquois 

Millcdgeville 

D-2 

1,208 

Carroll 

Oquawka* 

B-5 

1,090 

Henderson 

Millstadt 

D-I2 

1,830 

St.  Clair 

Oregon  * 

E-2 

3,732 

Ogle 

Minonk 

F-5 

2,001 

Woodford 

Orion 

C-4 

1.269 

Henry 

Mokena 

H-3 

1,332 

Will 

Orland  Park 

H-3 

2,592 

Cook 

Molinc 

c:-3 

42,705 

Rock  Island 

Oswego 

G-3 

1.510 

Kendall 

Momence 

J-4 

2,949 

Kankakee 

Ottawa* 

K-4 

19,408 

La  Salle 

Monmouth  * 

C-5 

10,372 

Warren 

Palatine 

H-2 

11,504 

Cook 

Montgomery 

G-3 

2,122 

Kane 

Palestine 

J-ll 

1,564 

Crawford 

Monticello* 

G-8 

3.219 

Piatt 

Palos  Hts. 

J-3 

3,775 

Ckxjk 

Morris* 

G-4 

7.935 

Grundy 

Palos  HilU 

J-3 

3.766 

Cook 

Morrison  * 

D-3 

4.159 

Whiteside 

Palos  Park 

J-3 

2,169 

Cook 
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County 

Pana 

F-9 

6,432 

Christian 

Sandoval 

F-12 

1,356 

Marion 

Paris* 

J-9 

9,823 

Edgar 

Sandwich 

G-3 

3,842 

De  Kalb 

Park  City 

J-1 

1,408 

Lake 

San  Jose 

E-7 

1,093 

Mason- 

Park  Forest 

J-3 

29,993 

Cook 

Logan 

Park  Ridge 

H-2 

32,659 

Cook 

Sauk  Village 

J-3 

4,687 

Cook 

Pawnee 

D-9 

1,517 

Sangamon 

Savanna 

D-2 

4,950 

Carroll 

Paxton  * 

H-6 

4,370 

Ford 

Schiller  Park 

H-2 

5,687 

Cook 

Pecatonica 

E-1 

1,659 

Winnebago 

Seneca 

G-4 

1,719 

La  Salle 

Pekin* 

E-6 

28,146 

Tazewell 

Sesser 

F-1 3 

1,764 

Franklin 

Peoria  * 

E-6 

103,162 

Peoria 

Shawneetown  * 

H-14 

1,280 

Gallatin 

Peoria  Hts. 

E-6 

7,064 

Peoria 

Sheffield 

D-4 

1,078 

Bureau 

Peotone 

J-4 

1,788 

Will 

Shelbyville  * 

F-9 

4,821 

Shelby 

Peru 

F-4 

10,460 

La  Salle 

Sheldon 

J-5 

1,137 

Iroquois 

Petersburg  * 

D-8 

2,359 

Menard 

Si  1  vis 

C-3 

3,973 

Rock  Island 

Phoenix 

J-3 

4,203 

Cook 

Skokie 

J-2 

59,364 

Cook 

Pinckneyville* 

E-1 3 

3,085 

Perry 

South  Beloit 

F-1 

3,781 

Winnebago 

Pittsfield  * 

B-9 

4,089 

Pike 

South  Chicago  Hts 

J-3 

4,043 

Cook 

Plainfield 

H-3 

2,183 

Will 

South  Elgin 

G-2 

2,624 

Kane 

Piano 

G-3 

3,343 

Kendall 

Southern  View 

E-8 

1,485 

Sangamon 

Polo 

E-2 

2,551 

Ogle 

South  Holland 

J-3 

10,412 

Cook 

Pontiac  * 

G-5 

8,435 

Livingston 

South  Jacksonville 

C-9 

2,340 

Morgan 

Port  Byron 

C-3 

1,153 

Rock  Island 

South  Pekin 

E-6 

1,007 

Tazewell 

Posen 

J-3 

4,517 

Cook 

Sparta 

D-13 

3,452 

Randolph 

Princeton  * 

E-4 

6,250 

Bureau 

Springfield  * 

E-8 

83,271 

Sangamon 

Princeville 

D-5 

1,281 

Peoria 

Spring  Valley 

F-4 

5,371 

Prophetstown 

D-3 

1,802 

Whiteside 

Staunton 

D-n 

4,228 

Macoupin 

Quincy* 

A-8 

43,793 

Adams 

SteeleviUe 

E-1 4 

1,569 

Randolph 

Rantoul 

H-7 

22,116 

Champaign 

Steger 

J-3 

6,432 

Cook-Will 

Red  Bud 

D-I3 

1,942 

Randolph 

Sterling 

D-3 

15,688 

Whiteside 

Ridgeway 

H-14 

1,055 

Gallatin 

Stickney 

J-2 

6,239 

Cook 

Riverdale 

J-3 

12,008 

Cook 

Stockton 

D-1 

1,800 

Jo  Daviess 

River  Forest 

J-2 

12,695 

Cook 

Stone  Park 

J-2 

3,038 

Cook 

River  Grove 

J-2 

8,464 

Cook 

Stonington 

F-9 

1,076 

Christian 

Riverside 

H-2 

9,750 

Cook 

Streamwood 

H-2 

4,821 

Cook 

Riverton 

E-8 

1,591 

Sangamon 

Streator 

F-4 

16,868 

La  Salle- 

Roanoke 

F-5 

1,821 

Woodford 

Livingston 

Robbins 

J-3 

7,511 

Cook 

Sullivan* 

G-9 

3,946 

Moultrie 

Robinson  * 

J-u 

7,226 

Crawford 

Summit 

J-3 

10,374 

Cook 

Rochelle 

F-2 

7,008 

Ogle 

Sumner 

J-11 

1,035 

Lawrence 

Rockdale 

H-3 

1,272 

Will 

Swansea 

D-1 2 

3,018 

St.  Clair 

Rock  Falls 

D-3 

10,261 

Whiteside 

Sycamore* 

G-2 

6,961 

De  Kalb 

Rockford  * 

F-I 

126,706 

Winnebago 

Taylorville  * 

E-9 

8,801 

Christian 

Rock  Island  * 

C-3 

51,863 

Rock  Island 

Teutopolis 

G-10 

1,140 

Effingham 

Rockton 

F-1 

1,833 

Winnebago 

Thornton 

J-3 

2,895 

Cook 

Rolling  Meadows 

H-2 

10,879 

Cook 

Tilton 

J-7 

2,598 

Vermilion 

Romeoville 

H-3 

3,574 

Will 

Tinley  Park 

J-3 

6,392 

Cook 

Roodhouse 

C-9 

2,352 

Greene 

Tolono 

H-8 

1,539 

Champaign 

Roselle 

H-2 

3,581 

Du  Page 

Toluca 

F-5 

1,352 

Marshall 

Roseville 

B-6 

1,065 

Warren 

Toulon* 

D-5 

1,213 

Stark 

Rosiclare 

G-15 

1,700 

Hardin 

Tremont 

E-6 

1,558 

Tazewell 

Rossville 

J-v 

1,470 

Vermilion 

Trenton 

E-1 2 

1,866 

Clinton 

Round  Lake  Beach 

H-1 

5,011 

Lake 

Troy 

D-11 

1,778 

Madison 

Round  Lake  Park 

H-1 

2,565 

Lake 

Tuscola* 

H-8 

3,875 

Douglas 

Roxana 

D-11 

2,090 

Madison 

Urbana* 

H-7 

27,294 

Champaign 

Royalton 

F-14 

1,225 

Franklin 

Valley  View 

H-2 

1,741 

Kane 

RushviUe  * 

C-7 

2,819 

Schuyler 

Vandaha* 

F-11 

5,537 

Fayette 

St.  Anne 

J-5 

1,378 

Kankakee 

Venice 

C-12 

5,380 

Madison 

St.  Charles 

G-2 

9,269 

Kane 

Vienna  * 

F-1 5 

1,094 

Johnson 

St.  Elmo 

F-11 

1,503 

Fayette 

Villa  Grove 

H-8 

2,308 

Douglas 

St.  Francisville 

J-12 

1,040 

Lawrence 

Villa  Park 

H-2 

20,391 

Du  Page 

St.  Joseph 

H-7 

1,210 

Champaign 

Virden 

D-9 

3,309 

Macoupin 

Salem* 

F-12 

6,165 

Marion 

Virginia* 

C-8 

1,669 

Cass 
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Walnut 

E-3 

1,192 

Bureau 

Wilmctte 

J-2 

28,268 

Cook 

Wamac 

F-12 

1,394 

Marion, 

Wilmington 

H-4 

4,210 

Will 

Clinton  and 

Winchester* 

C-9 

1,657 

Scott 

Washington 

Windsor 

G-9 

1,021 

Shelby 

Warren 

D-1 

1,470 

Jo  Daviess 

Winficid 

H-2 

1,575 

Du  Page 

Warsaw 

A-7 

1,938 

Hancock 

Winnebago 

E-1 

1,059 

Winnebago 

Washburn 

E-5 

1,064 

Woodford 

Winnctka 

J-2 

13,368 

Cook 

Washington 

E-6 

5,919 

Tazewell 

Winthrop  Harbor 

J-2 

3,848 

Lake 

Washington  Park 

D-1 2 

6,601 

St.  Clair 

Witt 

E-10 

1,101 

Montgomery 

Waterloo* 

C-13 

3,739 

Monroe 

Wood  Dale 

H-2 

3,071 

Du  Page 

Watscka* 

J-5 

5,219 

Iroquois 

Wood  River 

D-11 

11,694 

Madison 

Wauconda 

H-1 

3,227 

Lake 

Woodstock  • 

G-1 

8,897 

McHenry 

Waukegan  • 

J-1 

55,719 

Lake 

Worden 

D-11 

1,060 

Madison 

Waverly 

D-9 

1,375 

Morgan 

'      Worth 

J-3 

8,196 

Cook 

Wenona 

F-S 

1,005 

Marshall 

Wyoming 

D-5 

1,559 

Stark 

Westchester 

H-2 

18,092 

Cook 

'      Yorkville* 

G-3 

1,568 

Kendall 

West  Chicago 

H-2 

6,854 

Du  Page 

i      Zeigler 

F-14 

2,133 

Franklin 

West  Dundee 

H-2 

2,530 

Kane 

,      Zion 

J-1 

11,941 

Lake 

Western  Springs 

H-2 

10,838 

Cook 

West  Frankfort 

F-14 

9,027 

Franklin 

County  Seats  with 

Populations  of  Less  than  1000  in  1960 

Wcstmont 

H-3 

5,997 

Du  Page 

Elizabethtown* 

G-1 5 

524 

Hardin 

West  vi  lie 

J-8 

3,497 

Vermilion 

Golconda  * 

G-1 5 

864 

Pope 

Wheaton  * 

H-2 

24,312 

Du  Page 

Hardin* 

C-10 

356 

Calhoun 

Wheeling 

H-2 

7,169 

Cook 

Hennepin* 

E-4 

391 

Putnam 

White  Hall 

C-9 

3,012 

Greene 

Louisville  * 

G-11 

906 

Clay 

WiUow  Springs 

H-3 

2,348 

Cook 

Toledo* 

H-10 

998 

Cumberland 

LAKE,  COOK. 
AND  DU  PAGE 
COUNTIES 


URBAN  POPULATION 
AND  LOCATION 

Incorporated  Cities  and 
Towns  with  Populations 
of  1,000  or  More 
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